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Significant Sentiments 


THEOLOGY IN THE CHURCHES 
Albert C. Dieffenbach 


Religion is a faith, a body of doctrines. 
The inane talk about religion being not a 
doctrine but a way of life is quickly silenced 
when the question, Which way? forces one 
to choose and decide intellectually what 
principles to follow. All the great religious 
heroes, including the mystics, have been 
learned theologians. The notion that one 
may believe anything or nothing, so long 
as he has a kindly feeling toward other 
men and is ready to have federation of the 
churches and fellowship with people for 
its own sake, is a stupidity characteristic 
of a large part of American religion. That 
is what the Fundamentalists said in effect 
in their historic controversy of 1920-25. 
They did not win the day, though they 
did not yield their perfectly sound prin- 
ciple. 

Today there is no clear voice in the great 
churches interpreting the new age in the- 
ological terms. There are teachers of 
philosophy and sociological investigators 
who are thinking, but for theology within 
the churches little or nothing may be said. 
A volume of short autobiographies of 
contemporary theologians gives one the 
unhappy impression that for the most 
part they have no deep, clearcut, intel- 
lectual convictions suited to the people’s 
spiritual uses, that they disagree with one 
another, and that—paradoxical as it may 
seem—they express a cohesive sympathy 
with one another which is probably the 
worst thing of all for its dulling effect upon 
minds that ought to make distinctions 
and say significant things,. 


* x 


INDIGENOUS RADICAL MOVEMENT 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


A successful radical movement must be 
sophisticated and objective about such 
forces as national sentiment. But it can- 
not afford to disregard them and give their 
power into the hands of its foes. For this 
reason it is quite probable that any suc- 
cessful radical movement in the Western 
world must be completely indigenous. It 
will be Marxian if it is realistic, because 
Marxism gives the key to the real facts of 
capitalistic civilization. It will not be 
diverted by the innumerable liberal cor- 
ruptions of Marxism which are bound to 
spring up in a nation as thoroughly middle- 
class as our own. But Marxism must be 
acclimatized in every nation. In this re- 
spect the British, who began with a pseudo- 
Marxism and who are gradually being 
forced to the purer Marxian doctrine by 
their own experience, are much better off 
than the Socialist Party of any other West- 
ern nation. They are achieving a political 
doctrine out of their own nations] ex- 
perience which will carry them farther 
than the Germans went with what they 
regarded as more orthodox radicalism. 


America is literally full of radicals and 
intellectuals, who cooperate with Com- 
munism, even though they have secret 
doubts about its efficacy, merely because 
they are unable to find sufficient realism in 
other quarters. If these groups have any 
real intellectual resources, they will stop 
their cooperation with a party about the 
adequacy of whose strategy and the possi- 
bility of whose success they have such 
grave doubts. They will set themselves 
the task of “developing doctrines and 
strategies which fit into the American 
situation and take account of the various 
important factors in American life which 
Communism disregards. The task of build- 
ing a party is of course not chiefly a theo- 
retical one. The distress of the country is 
producing and will continue to create revo- 
lutionary sentiment, and this sentiment 
must be organized. But some honest 
spade work must also be done in the field 
of theory. 

The hour is too critical and the day is 
too far advanced to make mutual recrim- 
inations between traditional Socialists and 
doctrinaire Communists profitable. They 
have both failed in Germany. That is an 
irrefutable fact. The question is: What 
can be done in our own country to avoid 
their mistakes and, above all, to avert that 
greatest of all mistakes, the division of the 
labor world? 


KNOWLEDGE AND THE SOUL 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


During the past half-century there have 
been wonderful advances in human knowl- 
edge. Arbitrary prohibitions have been 
swept aside; the pious fear of consequences 
has disappeared; nothing has succeeded in 
keeping man within the restrictions of 
locality and ignorance. Not only intel- 
lectual barriers, but also moral bans have 
been broken down. Fruits of knowledge 
are poured into the hands of people to- 
day. 

But knowledge can be misapplied in dead- 
ly ways; knowledge destitute of wisdom is 
apt to be damning; knowledge unguided 
by character and social cooperation may 
wreck our civilization. 

There is a fine courage and self-control 
exercised by the few who actually open up 
new territory of knowledge. These quali- 
ties are not necessarily displayed by the 
many who rush easily into the released re- 
gion. They may turn what it took in- 
tellectual and moral courage to win into an 
instrument of mere impudence. In a 
leap from one generation to the next, the 
product of true adventure may be lost 
in greedy escapades. There are few sights 
more ghastly than a young person cocksure 
with modern knowledge but completely 
unable to understand the language of 
honor. . . . Our erying need today is to 
realize that knowledge is, as Plato said, an 
activity of the soul. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing & 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prafeased. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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MOVING DAYS 


OVING days for Universalist Headquarters be- 
gan on Monday, June 26, and ended toward 
midnight of the 28th. Great vans and 

husky men appeared at 176 Newbury St. at 5 p. m. 
and worked until well on into the night. The streets 
were clear, the air cooler, if not cool, business was not 
going on. Over at 16 Beacon Street, the new head- 
quarters, all was in readiness. 

The General Sunday School Association and 
Women’s National Missionary Association departed 
on the first night of the upheaval. Boxes of books, 
filing cabinets, desks, safes, followed each other out 
in quick succession, and then the brown paper parcels 
and packed wastebaskets took their places on top. 

The Massachusetts State Convention and the 
Universalist General Convention stole away in the 
night of Tuesday—bigger boxes, heavier safes, weight- 
ier documents—taxing the brain and the brawn of 
the men. 

The Y. P. C. U. and a good half of the Universalist 
Publishing House took Wednesday night, and the die 
was cast. For weal or for woe Universalist Head- 
quarters had taken its stand alongside the Congrega- 
tionalists, in sight of the Unitarians, and at the corner 
of the State House grounds. 

But there was plenty left at 176 Newbury St. 
Editorial offices and composing room stayed. Only 
the business offices and book room went. 

On such occasions, when both office routine and 
personal routine are broken up, when closed doors are 
opened and lights shine at midnight, one appraises 
differently, if not better, the worth of the whole in- 
stitution. 

Whether right or wrong, one is tempted to say, 


“An earthquake might swallow up all this junk and 
the world be little worse off.” <A great spiritual 
movement done up in broken pasteboard boxes, or 
even steel filing cabinets, is not an inspiring sight. 
Dirt, dust, soot, lost bills, forgotten records, what not, 
come to light when one moves. One meditates on 
purifying flames. One blesses the possibility of an 
old-fashioned hell. But it is salutary. It takes one 
down a peg. One sees that it is possible to interpret 
work in terms of a packing case. One gets a lesson 
in simplification. After a move there is apt to be less 
tucking away of stuff that has slight importance. 
One demands of his books, his papers, his desks, his 
what not, that they prove themselves of use or get 
out. . 

Against the chaos of the rooms about to be moved 
out of or just moved into, one sees better the people 
for whom the filing cabinets are made. There is the 
heart of it. Some worked till midnight and one till 
one a. m. settling their offices. Said a man out in the 
Far East on an Oriental Fellowship, “If ninety-nine 
out of every hundred libraries, schools, laboratories 
and factories were wiped out, the world would still 
have sufficient knowledge and equipment to be more 
what we call civilized than it was a hundred years 
ago.” 

If all the moving vans at Headquarters had 
headed for the Charles River Basin and had sunk 
their contents in the new fills, the work of the church 
would still go on provided the folks of vision and 
courage had been left. 

Not in any headquarters machinery or para- 
phernalia is our hope, but in the folks out in the field 
and at headquarters who are doing the work. 

The new headquarters is centrally located and will 
attract many visitors. It will perform efficiently 
what a headquarters of a church ought to do. To 
Dr. Etz, the new manager of the building, to Mr. Whit- 
ney, of the Massachusetts State Board, an able 
architect, who has supervised the changes and repairs, 
and to Mr. Bicknell, who has worked early and late 
on the project, especial credit is due. 

The American Unitarian Association has made 
this change possible by turning over to us a building 
no longer needed for denominational purposes. ‘There 
is a grace of giving and a grace of accepting, and 
both have been revealed in this transaction. 
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HITLER AND THE CHURCH 


HERE is a bitter fight on in Germany between 
the Nazi wing of the Evangelical Church and 
what we may call properly the free church wing. 

The issue is not a new one. It is the old issue of 
state control of the church. The swashbuckling 
Chancellor brought industry, education, the youth 
movement, the lodges, the army, the navy, to heel, 
and then issued orders as to who was to be made 
bishop of the church. The sturdy old followers of 
Martin Luther did not obey. They elected their own 
bishop. The force of the government was too strong 
and this bishop had to resign. The church was put 
under a government commissioner. When a day of 
fasting was appointed for July 2, Hitler ordered a day 
of thanksgiving in place of it and a display of Nazi 
emblems. This brought the old President of the 
country into action, and Hitler received a vigorous 
letter from von Hindenburg urging that efforts be 
made to compose the differences between the two 
wings of the Evangelical or Lutheran Church. The 
government then announced that failure to display 
the flags would not result in punishment. In parts of 
the country, the flags were not displayed. In Berlin 
the observance of the Nazi day of thanksgiving is 
said to have been general. 

We must not be too hasty in concluding that all 
the churches which put out Nazi flags are Nazi and 
that all which left them off will endure to the bitter 
end. 

We should like to see German Lutheranism resist 
to the uttermost. Of one thing we feel reasonably 
sure: some German Lutherans will resist. Like men 
in every generation of religious history, they will go to 
prison or death, if need be, in defense of what they 
conceive to be the will of God. 

* * 


THE FAIR MAN 


HE Boston Herald says that the academic honors 
which have come to President E. M. Hopkins 
of Dartmouth College will seem trivial to 

thoughtful men in comparison with the honor of be- 
ing selected by representatives of both capital and 
labor as the fifth arbitrator in the Barre (Vermont) 
granite strike. And when the Herald asks why, it 
answers that it was not mainly because of his all 
around ability, or his standing as an educator, or be- 
cause he is familiar with the questions of wages and 
hours in the granite business. ‘The explanation is 
his possession of those qualities of heart and mind 
which make up the combination of character. It will 
give validity to his judgment whether capital or labor 
is the beneficiary of his decision.” 

Through the years Dr. Hopkins has become known 
as a man remarkably free from prejudices, open- 
minded and fair. The laborers put it, ‘He is square.” 
Many a man wants to be fair and square who is de- 
barred by narrow and intense prejudice of one kind or 
another. These prejudices act in the most trivial 
matters and in the greatest. In private conversation 
they take advantage of what they think is an opening 
without regard to the meaning of the other person. 
In community matters they disseminate misinforma- 
tion, stoop to innuendo, appeal to the hatred of the 


hour. It is a tragedy that so many men of real use- 
fulness are crippled so far as wide influence is con- 
cerned by unfairness. In the short campaign of in- 
tense excitement they often seem to take the lead. 
With the passing of the years their influence weakens 
and their nobler contributions are marred by this mean 
and black trait of character. 


* * 


‘““A NAVY SECOND TO NONE” 


R. SWANSON enunciates the naval policy of 
the present Administration. We pass by the 
details and simply call attention to the heart 

of it. It states as its objective a ‘navy second 
to none.” This means that the United States of 
America will embark upon a policy which in Germany 
brought on the World War and sent the Kaiser head- 
long over the frontier of Holland. It means that we 
will give the lie to every promise and profession em- 
bodied in the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

But it is to make work, we are told! Are there 
not more innocuous ways of wasting money? Why 
not set a million men carrying cobblestones down the 


road one week and back up the road the next week? 


Why not pay the unemployed to cultivate a million 
acres of land and burn up the product? Why not buy 
automobiles for another million and hire them to run 
them like swine possessed of the devil down steep 
places into the sea? There are many kinds of waste 
less deadly to mankind than the waste of a huge navy. 

We trust that Mr. Swanson will be restrained, 
that the allocation of several hundred millions for 
ships will be canceled, that a moderate, non-provoc- 
ative naval policy will be followed, and that brains 
and heart will be put into the work of international 


disarmament. 
* * 


THE GOOD SIDE OF DENOMINATIONALISM 


E see the bad side of denominationalism often 
enough and point it out. It gives us men 
and women 

“Born for the universe, 
Who narrow their mind 
And to party (church) give up 
What is meant for mankind.” 


It takes a large number of people who want to 
serve the race and sets them to work raising money 
to run church machinery, often leaving no energy for 
important movements for human betterment. 

It causes well-meaning people to look with 
jaundiced eye on other well-meaning people, makes 
them think of other churches as competitors, develops 
minds that strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 

We could go on adding to this list for some time. 
It is not necessary. Those to whom these presents 
shall come are aware of the bad side of denomina- 
tionalism. 

What is the other side? The motive force for 
many of the good causes which some church people 
neglect comes from the churches. Not all church 
machinery exists simply for itself. Not all tinkering 
with church machinery results in merely keeping the 
machine running. There is a noble product from the 
denominations in individual morality and social 
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morality, in worship and in work. There is a value 
in the denominational tradition, in the denominational 
training, in the denominational family feeling. 

Take the best’among the Unitarian churches for 
example. Consider the inheritance, association, type 
of thought, opportunities for service, which produced 
Edward Everett Hale—independent, fearless, public- 
spirited, informed and informing. What a gap there 
would have been in American culture and idealism if 
this kind of man had not been produced and set to 
work. 

Take the best among the Universalist churches. 
What loss mankind would have suffered without Hosea 
Ballou, Sylvanus Cobb, A. A. Miner, E: H. Chapin, 
and their long years of service in our churches. 

Take the best among the Congregationalists, the 
Bushnells, the Gordons, the Abbotts. What a debt 
we all owe to the machine that produced them and 
gave them their chance. 

It is a beautiful thing to find in all these fellow- 
ships today humbler men who appreciate the greater 
ones and try to carry on in their spirit, who want the 
best that the denomination has achieved conserved 
and carried along to the generations to come, who re- 
joice in the fellowship created through the years and 
who believe in the work that they are doing now. It 
would be tragic and pitiful to take an axe and knock 
in the head any good church work now going forward. 

The danger, of course, is obvious. It is that in 
denominationalism the heart will control the head, 
and that out of love and pride good folks will go on 
fighting a losing battle for an institution or an agency 
that has outlived its usefulness and that ought to be 
replaced by another. 

These times, so out of patience with denomina- 
tionalism, call for church leaders who will walk boldly 
in new paths, carrying with them the perspective 
which history brings and the faith that He who walked 
with the fathers when they started out in new ways 
will be with their children. 


* * 


THE BENEFITS OF WAR 


ITH something of the magic of Fiske or John 
Richard Green, John Buchan closes the great 
four-volumed history on the World War that 

he wrote on the basis of the little red books from his 
pen that we used to watch for while the war went on. 

“The short memory of mankind,” he says, ‘‘in 
seasons of peace, has tended to exaggerate the benef- 
icence of war and to assume that a spiritual value is 
assured by material loss and suffering. Rewards there 
are, but they are not certain, and the moral disorder 
is at least as conspicuous as the moral gain. A war 
does not solve absolutely any problem, but the one 
which side is the stronger; it may clear the ground of 
encumbrances and so facilitate the builder’s task, but 
the immediate result is a desperate confusion—that 
deadly disordering which the Greek historian noted as 
the consequence even of victorious battles.” 

When Buchan wrote in 1923 he set down as the 
chief item where the gain to the world could not be 
controverted this: “A great arrogance inimical to 
humanity had been overthrown.” 

Weare not so sure now about the great arrogance 
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being overthrown. Something very like it raises its 
head in Germany, in France, and too often here at 
home. Isit certain that the roots of it are not in our 
own souls? 

Buchan says that the war proves that democracies 
in times of stress can organize as well as autocracies. 
We doubt that, but with another proposition we are 
in full agreement. The magnitude and horrors of the 
contest have sickened men of war and ‘“‘predisposed 
them to finding a more rational way of settling dif- 
ferences.”’ 

One thing about the movement against war 
which gives us hope is that all kinds of people are in it. 
There is hope of a reform only when it gets out of the 
hands of the reformers, important as reformers may be 
in the beginning. The peace movement now is in the 
hands of the farmers, the laborers, the trades folk, the 
business men. The horror of war has gone deep. 
The suffering of the world in the years following 1928, 
clearly traceable to the war, drove the lesson home. 
The consciousness that men of science in every land 
have other horrors up their sleeves has put the fear 
of war if not the fear of God into our hearts. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The practical effect as well as the moral effect 
of a Southern judge setting aside the verdict of guilty 
in the case of one of the Scottsboro Negroes is far- 
reaching and powerful. There is no discounting due 
to alleged Northern ignorance and prejudice. 


An intelligent and determined will to peace held 
by the masses in every land, and especially in the 
youth, is the most pressing need in the peace program, 
according to Dr. Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke 
College. 


“These preachers and professors out of touch 
with reality, enamored of theoretical considerations, 
should follow the lead of us hard-headed business men 
in community matters.”’ Whew! 


Whatever we do about the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, let us fight the financial interests “that make 
non-drinkers into drinkers and moderate drinkers 
into hard drinkers.” 


The Rev. Cornelius Greenway delivered the 
principal address at the naming of an important 
plaza in Brooklyn Gunnison Plaza, in honor of Her- 
bert F. Gunnison. 


Now socialists as well as communists and Jews 
have been proscribed in Germany. The various de- 
crees of this government are as funny as they are 
tragic. : 

* * * 

Since Alfred E. Smith has been made a Doctor 
of Laws sneers at Harvard’s snobbishness will have 
hard sledding for years. 


The Rev. Robert Cummins of Pasadena reports a 
erowded church for John Haynes Holmes June 19— 
over 600 present. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
Il. The Little Red House 


Johannes 


“IP in Schoharie County, New York, above our 
3} farm and on the road to Summit, stands the 
little red house and barn attached to the 

AM! realty which came with it—‘two acres of 
land be the same more or less.” 

In ‘Nature Cruisings’’* I first referred to the view 
from the place, and in the Christian Leader* I told 
part of the story concerning our purchase of the 
property for $150. 

I ought to have told more, or told less, about the 
purchase, for I created the impression that we are 
rather down on foreigners, which is as false a descrip- 
tion of us as could be penned. However, strictly 
confidential communications to our correspondents 
straightened all that out. 

For weal or for woe we bought the place and 
started a few simple, moderate, inexpensive repairs 
adapted to these “‘parlous’’ times. 

We had a regular gold mine in the timber of the 
barn, ‘so we set three men to work taking down the 
wing of the barn, strengthening the supports of the 
part left, replacing rotten sills and adapting it to use 
as a hen house, garage or barn study, as the exi- 
gencies of life might demand. 

Last fall the work on the barn was completed 
and we secured a number of long, solid timbers from 
which Charlie extracted all the old nails. Those 
timbers all through the swirling storms of winter have 
reposed on call in the basement of the barn. Next 
we took down the wing, or the L, of the house—a one 
story affair which contained the kitchen and wood- 
shed. It was twenty-four feet long and twelve feet 
wide, and ran from the main part of the house parallel 
with the road. There was no cellar under it, it was 
dilapidated and pulling away from the main part of 
the house, and it looked as if a couple of men could 
tear it loose and start it rolling down the steep gulley 
on the edge of which it stood. We pulled it down in 
the fall, at forty cents an hour. All winter we have 
had for a house the main two-story red structure laid 
up with brick and planks, “clapboarded over.’ In it 
were a good-sized room commanding a fine view down 
the valley, two little rooms off it with a view of the 
gully and “Old Cobble” opposite, and between the two 
rooms the worst stairs man ever built which led to two 
sleeping chambers above. 

They are the worst stairs because they were so im- 
possibly steep that a bungling carpenter reduced the 
grade by putting in a home made turn, off which we can 
guarantee that the stranger will slip 66 2-3 per cent 
of the time. Still the main house had points. It was 
solid and it had a million-dollar view. As I related in 
my story of the purchase, we put a new roof on and so 
insured its standing for another seventy-five years. 

When we bought it we said, “We will rip out 
that partition in the main building, get rid of the 
stairs and have one big room with decent stairs out in 


*Nature Cruisings. By John van Schaick, Jr., p. 96. 
The Christian Leader, Jan. 28, 1933, p. 106. 
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plain sight,’”’ but we found the partition was an essen- 
tial part of the solid old structure and it had to stay. 

Through the winter George as architect and Tiny 
as consultant drew plans for rebuilding the wing, 
limited only by our instructions that it must follow 
the lines of the old building, which were simple, well 
proportioned and well related to the main part of the 
house. 

It was easy to go in there with a team and dig 
out for a cellar, throwing the earth over the steep 
bank. As Tiny said, ‘““We just scooped it out.”” That 
gave us a basement as well as the story above. 
George’s plan called for four rooms in our space, but 
we instantly made it two—a dining-room and a kitchen, 
the kitchen small and the dining-room large. Already 
I began to see the so-called dining-room as the main 
living room of the house. 

One thing led to another. Across the road which 
runs in front of the house, higher up the bank but 
only forty feet from our new basement, was the spring 
—‘“‘a never failing spring.’”’ While we were laying 
up the wall for the basement we asked ourselves, 
ought we not to run a ditch from the spring and lay a 
pipe so that we could have water in the house? Of 
course it was the thing to do, and we ordered it. We 
intended to have a concrete floor for the basement 
anyway, and so while we had the sand and cement 
might we not as well put a cement tub there for the 
water to flow in? We never could do it as cheaply 
again. It really seemed as if Providence had put the 
spring higher than man had put the house—or at 
least than man had put the basement level—for the 
purpose of letting pure, cold, sparkling spring water 
flow in by gravity straight from the heart of the 
mountain. Ordered, and enthusiastically ordered. 

Then there was the question of toilet. Here we 
were with running water in the house, or soon to be. 
Why not put a little force pump on the tub, raise 
the water to the attic of the L and have an inside toilet 
in the basement? The surest thing of all, for if any 
city stranger started for a little outside wooden toilet 
where the last one had stood, he might get started 
down the hill and never stop till he landed in the 
creek. Certainly the pipes at least should be put in 
when the L was put up, to save money. All these 
improvements, thought out before the walls were 
sealed or plastered, were money in the pocket. In 
hard times it was right and proper to economize in 
every way possible. So aseptic tank also was ordered 
and buried. 

Our faithful helper sent the order for the tank 
and I signed it, drew a check and posted the letter. 
Then I remembered that it was to come, not from the 
mail order house in which I had a little stock, but 
from a rival concern. ‘Ah, well,’ I said philosophi- 
cally, “prosperity for both concerns is just around the 
corner. We must take large, generous views of such 
things. One septic tank for $13.25 wouldn’t do much 
toward starting dividends anyway.” But I had a 
sneaking feeling that I had been receiving literature 
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which showed clearly that stockholders could make 
themselves rich by patronizing their own concerns. 

In the rush of spring work in my office, sending 
out bills, recording cancellations, making optimistic 
reports on the basis of the aforesaid cancellations, I 
had no time to do anything about the house except sign 
an order for doors and windows to come from the 
mail order house again. By that time I did not think 
much of any stock in any company, and so let the 
order go ‘“‘as was.” I did, however, make a notation 
to tell George to patronize my company and our local 
dealers hereafter. 

But how did we get into the extravagance of a 
fireplace? Let me explain: The wing part of the house 
of course had to have a chimney. The question was, 
should not the chimney come down to the basement 
so that a stove or furnace could be set up there if 
ever needed? Well, if it were to come to the basement 
and pass through the living room was it not a waste of 
good material to fail to open it up enough to see the 
blaze? By this time George and Tiny claimed that 
they needed a little help. I got a hurry-up message 
to the effect that “a first-class stone mason” had 
moved on to the B— farm at the junction of our road 
with the state road, and at the prices he talked it 
would be cheaper to have him lay up the cellar wall 
and make the fireplace than for the other two men to 
do it. I made a quick trip to the farm, saw the tall, 
honest-looking foreigner, got his estimate of $50 for a 
chimney and fireplace, and told him to go ahead. 

Now my relatives began to expostulate. A 
brother from the great city went up for a day or two 
of fishing. He saw the hole in the ground and the 
bobtailed part of the house that was left. He walked 
over the floors, shook himself up and down, felt the 
house give, and wrote at once that it would be far 
better to tear down what was left than to put up any 
more. When he got back he felt sorry and wrote to 
the effect that the pleasure in such a project lay in 
doing what one wanted to do, that he withdrew what 
he had said, that all he had meant was, “A, B, C and 
D.”’ But then he added: “In attempting to explain, 
I see that I have made my argument all over again. 
So disregard it all.” 

Another relative said: “I wouldn’t live there if 
you gave me the whole place and two or three more 
like it!’ And a youngster added: “That road! Did 
you ever try to take a car up those cliffs? Some road, 
I’m telling you!” 

It was on the 13th of May that I went up to en- 
gage the “stone mason.”’ I traveled by day to save 
$3.00 toward the new chimney. As a result I not 
only had my $3.00 Pullman saving but a view of 
Massachusetts and eastern New York when the pear, 
plum and cherry trees were in blossom and the apple 
orchards at their pinkest, loveliest stage. I had also 
a sight of the Berkshire Hills with the trees putting 
forth their leaves—half out in the valley, a third or a 
quarter out on the hill tops, the swamp maples like a 
new kind of firebush, the gnarled old oaks with the 
soft grays and pinks of a master artist. 

My brother said that the road to the farm from 
the state road would be the worst, with one exception, 
I had ever struck, but for once he was mistaken. The 
sun had been getting in his work, the ruts had been 


beaten down, the puddles in the main dried up. From 
the farm up to the little red house, however, the road 
was like a dry bed of a stony creek. 

I could see why my lawyer brother had been dis- 
couraged by the appearance of the place. The little 
red house stood there—a cellar wall bulging out toward 
the new excavation, and the addition to date merely a 
bed of slippery yellow clay. 

But the stone mason was right behind me with 
his small boyl Banasiak was the name. We all took 
to him instantly. Born in German Poland, he spoke 
German and Polish, Russian and English, and had 
done business in Dutch, French, Italian and Danish. 

Here was a laboring man whose linguistic achieve- 
ments would put some of our teachers to shame. It 
is not unusual to find such men in Europe. He had 
built round towers, tall chimneys and other structures 
from Moscow to Amsterdam. After working suc- 
cessfully in New York for seven years, the depression 
had forced him into the country. He knew what 
he was doing and agreed to do the work. 

It was a pleasure to drive back from the new 
place, a third of a mile, to the little hill farm. No 
longer does it get such a God-forsaken air in the winter 
time. It looks lived in and homelike whenever we 
turn in. 

I was hungry, and set a chair on the terrace and 
ate my guava jelly sandwiches from Boston and two 
northern spy apples from the cellar. Food is never 
so sweet as under such conditions. Whatever can or 
cannot be said for the little hill farm, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that it has a great cellar for apples. 
These had matured without withering in the slightest. 

Our bird friends began manifesting their presence. 
A mother robin flew back to her nest behind the blind 
of the bath-room window. The great crested fly- 
catcher called from the butternut behind the big barn. 
The ruby-throat came to the privet—poor picking it 
seemed to me. (In Cobleskill that night I saw six 
ruby-throats in the hedge of flowering quince at the 
Methodist parsonage—a wonderful sight.) The song 
sparrow, of course, was picking up food and singing his 
heart out on a near by bush to pay for it. 

When I walked around to the front of the house 
a mother phoebe left her nest on one of the short pil- 
lars of the porch and sat quietly on the cherry tree 
flitting her tail. I climbed up and saw her five little 
brown eggs, and then stayed away from that part of 
the premises. 

The plum and cherry trees were in blossom, and 
the apple trees just ready to blossom. It was a peace- 
ful hour that I had there. 

But were we doing right at the little red house? 
Was I a fool to get in so deep? Did not water mean 
a toilet, and did not a toilet mean electricity, and did 
not electricity mean a pressure pump? And could we 
afford it? And would the place be used? 

Tiny reassured me. ‘That state road is coming 
up sure,” he said. ‘You'll get your money out of it 
twice over. It is going to be one of the nicest little 
places on the road.” 

And when I appeared about the middle of June 
Tiny said: “A. B. told me to tell you that if you were 
sick of your bargain, he would take the place off your 
hands at any time for just what you have put in it.” 
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Great Contemporary Figures 


Lenin —II 
Harold E. B. Speight 


f=a'N attempting to estimate the significance for the 
4| world of what Lenin was and did, we should 
need, of course, a very much greater knowledge 
i of the actual course of events in Russia than 
any of us now possesses. . Men will be still making 
estimates a hundred years hence. Events you and I 
cannot foresee will enter into the picture before any 
adequate estimate can be made. But the Russian 
Revolution was so largely an expression of Lenin 
himself that we can fairly enough consider, as ele- 
ments in any just estimate, the outstanding features of 
Lenin’s own personality. In passing let us note that 
he was a disciple of Marx. Now Marx said social 
development is determined by forces, by economic 
factors, to which individuals add nothing. His was a 
purely materialistic philosophy of history. Curious 
contradiction, then, that Marx should go to the trouble 
of writing and circulating his great work, ‘Das Kap- 
ital,” if the products of an individual thinker’s mind 
are of no social significance! Lenin himself is the best 
answer to Marx’s materialism, for that one man, by 
his personal and highly individual abilities, desires, 
plans, and persuasive leadership, changed the life of 
millions and initiated a vast social experiment which 
has altered the course of history, whether for weal or 
woe we are yet to see. So we may well ask what 
can be said about the man behind the Revolution, for 
that means about the Revolution itself. 

First, perhaps, we should mention Lenin’s vi- 
tality. He enjoyed rugged health throughout his 
adult life, even under the terrific strain of his dictator- 
ship and until, in 1922, a bullet fired by a fanatic laid 
him low for a year. The sedentary life he lived in an 
atmosphere of tobacco smoke, the continual tea- 
drinking and talk, the real hardships of times of ex- 
treme poverty, the rigors of his life at the Kremlin after 
he came to power—nothing seemed to sap his vitality. 
The explanation, I am sure, is found in the man’s utter 
devotion to a cause, an idea. Maxim Gorky, who 
knew him well, has said, ‘His private life is such that 
in a religious age people would have made of him a 
saint.” Never did he ask or expect a personal return 
to himself, even in ordinary comforts. He demanded 
of others a like devotion. In 1908, after his return 
from exile, he split the revolutionary party by insisting 
on a slight change in the wording of its constitution. 
By members of the Russian Social Democratic Labor 
Party, read the first draft, “‘are to be understood all 
those who accept its program and actively work 
for the realization of its aims, under the control and 
direction of the Party.” Lenin was not satisfied. He 
proposed the wording should be—“any person who 
accepts the program and supports the Party both 
by material means and by personal cooperation is one 
of the Party organization.” He was determined to 
keep out the liberals, or moderates, “‘people who spend 
their days in loose-fitting dressing gowns and slip- 
pers.” “Aristocratic anarchism” did not appeal to 
him. There must be, rather, “a widespread party 


network” with every member pledged to responsibility, 
financial and personal. Even thus early he saw clearly 
he would need, the Revolution would need, men and 
women of absolute obedience. His insistence on the 
“logic of martial law,” as Trotsky put it at the time, 
won his point for him. He had added to the number 
of his opponents those who believed it possible to co- 
operate with those opponents, the moderates or lib- 
erals for whom Lenin always had an especially keen 
dislike. 

His life in the Kremlin, a ruler of millions, was 
as simple and frugal as the life of any humble working 
man. The answer to our question, How did he do it? 
is as plain as in the case of Gandhi’s achievements in 
the face of great physical frailty. He was consumed 
by a passionate devotion to a Cause far transcending 
his personal concerns and his private security. What 
the body can do under such conditions is amazing. 

We are next impressed by the degree to which his 
mind controlled all he did. There was little room for 
the wear and tear of discordant emotions. In his 
widow’s memoirs we learn something of occasions 
when he was overwrought. During a Congress of 
revolutionaries in Belgium in 1903 he lost his appetite 
and “‘left off sleeping altogether.”” After that he and 
his wife took a knapsack trip in the Swiss Alps, going 
into remote valleys, living on eggs and cheese and 
spring water. There, she says, he “got quite happy 
again.” In 1906 another Congress exhausted him, 
and Krupsaya packed him off into the heart of Fin- 
land, where for days he kept falling asleep and then 
rebuilt his nerves by long bicycle rides by the sea. 
But these occasions are significant only as exceptions, 
and it was his wife, not the Cause, who suffered 
while the frayed nerves were recovering. Emphasis 
should be laid rather upon the concentrated force 
of his intelligence. 

Cold, scientific precision marked every move- 
ment. After his brother’s execution he said, ‘“We 
shall get nowhere along this road;’” he referred to 
isolated acts of terrorism unsupported by a unified 
proletariat. “This road,” he added, “‘is not the right 
one.” From that hour he unceasingly sought the 
right road, and when he decided what it was he applied 
an extraordinarily industrious, logical, and ingenious 
mind to the preparation of a body of experts who 
would lead others along that road. 

The precision and force of his mind was shown in 
his endless investigations. As an experimenter in a 
physiological laboratory will use animals without com- 
punction if he can gain knowledge of value to mankind, 
Lenin would use any sort of human being if he could 
thereby advance the cause of the proletariat. He 
cared little for individuals as individuals. His friend- 
ships were few and subordinated to his cause. He 
studied laborers and peasants so that he might know 
what and how they thought. I spoke of his discovery 
that bread was a word with an appeal for the worker 
which the intellectual could hardly understand— 
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promptly “bread for the worker’ was a part of his 
principal slogan. Slogans “fought like men in a hand 
to hand scuffle; and the more substantial and simpler 
bore down the others.”” (Marea, 255.) Lenin wanted 
to find out just how he could reach and educate the 
simple minds of workers and peasants. “If you do 
not know how to suit yourself to circumstances,” he 
wrote (Marca, 318) “if you cannot crawl in the mud, 
af need be, you are not a revolutionary but a phrase- 
maker.’ Lenin would go anywhere for the knowledge 
he needed, a knowledge of actual conditions and of 
human beings. At one time he studied the back 
streets, secret entrances and exits, transportation 
systems, and other details of Moscow with the same 
precision he had devoted to an exhaustive study of 
Karl Marx’s economic theory. When he was a young 
man in St. Petersburg the government opened night 
and Sunday schools for adults. Lenin went to them 
and studied the methods of the teachers. In this way 
he learned the value of simple statement, of oft re- 
peated formulas easily remembered by workers and 
peasants, whose minds, he noted, were like those of 
children, and he learned also that he must learn from 
those he would help. When he moved among the 
working men’s clubs of the city, he prevailed on those 
who listened to his speeches to tell the tale of their 
sufferings. He developed an extraordinary insight 
into human character, which was of the greatest ser- 
vice when later he had to select men and women for 
responsible revolutionary activities calling for courage, 
intelligence, and reliability. 

Ludwig has called Lenin “the most thorough- 
going, the coldest fanatic of our times.” In a certain 
sense that is a fair judgment, but it must not be 
understood to mean that Lenin was wedded com- 
pletely to a single method. In concentrated devo- 
tion to and preparation for a single good he is perhaps 
unmatched in modern times. But just because he 
was impersonal, scientific, experimental, he was able 
to change his course with a quite practical regard for 
changing conditions. ‘The art of government cannot 
be gotten out of books,” he said (Works 1, 100), “try, 
make mistakes, learn how to govern.” Before difficult 
practical questions he stands ready to learn. “Such 
questions are answered,” he says, “‘only by life itself.” 
He was no doctrinaire. This did not mean, however, 
that he wanted to trim his sails to every breeze of 
prejudice and opinion, but merely that his steady and 
prevailing purpose was compatible with a realistic 
recognition that circumstances vary. ‘Now, as things 
are today,” he once said, “you can’t stop to caress 
people; they would bite your fingers off. You have 
got to hit heads right and left, to hit them pitilessly, 
though in the ideal we are opposed to violence. Hum, 
hum, what a devil of a business anyway!” 

At several points in his career Lenin recognized 
that a change of plans was necessary, as, for instance, 
a few months after that dreadful massacre of workers 
by soldiers and police outside the Czar’s Winter Palace, 
which gave to Jan. 5, 1905, the name Bloody Sunday. 
That summer Lenin helped to organize armed revolt 
in Moscow, but the result proved to him that the time 
for direct action had not arrived. He became as 
vigorous in urging the postponement of further revolt 
as he had been in leading the abortive attempt. After 
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the Revolution, to take another example, Lenin dis- 
covered that it was possible to move, in economic or- 
ganization, faster than human sentiment can change, 
and so he put.on one side the theories he had so con- 
sistently and with such labor expounded and defended; 
the theory in particular which had to go was the theory 
that if you change economic arrangements human 
nature will automatically change as a direct result. 
He advised the communes against nationalizing more 
industries than they could manage, human nature 
not having changed rapidly enough or drastically 
enough. To the surprise of his colleagues he even 
admitted the principle (since extended by Stalin) 
that wages should be adjusted in proportion to out- 
put, urged that socializing measures were being pre- 
maturely adopted, and permitted some degree of 
private initiative in business. He went farther, and 
granted concessions to capitalistic foreign firms, only 
insisting that these should be advantageous pri- 
marily to the Soviet Republics. Trotsky, who had 
been trying to apply after the Revolution the pure 
and abstract theory on which it was based, was re- 
pudiated. 

The emphasis upon zdea, the disregard of feeling, 
the almost inhuman logic of a mind captivated by a 
rigid theory, willing to compromise the theory only 
in order that the theory might ultimately triumph, 
disposed Lenin to accept and use any weapon or device 
at any cost. And here we meet with the great issue 
which faces the world. Are we to justify revolu- 
tionary social change that is promoted in the interest 
of a class, even when that class is numerically the 
largest, merely because it serves the interests of the 
majority? If so, then Lenin was right in doing what- 
ever was necessary to ensure the victory of the prole- 
tariat; he was right in brushing aside or cruelly elim- 
inating even members of that class who did not see its 
interests precisely as he saw them. And we reach the 
curious conclusion, on which all modern dictatorships 
must rest, that an individual defines for a large class 
what is its interest, leads it to victory over all who 
stand in its way, and then decides how, to what extent 
and within what limits it shall enjoy the fruits of its 
own victory, decides even who are to be regarded as 
eligible to enjoy those fruits! In the case of Lenin 
no word has ever been said, supported by evidence, to 
suggest that such dictatorial control of a large class 
was sought, gained or used for his own satisfaction or 
profit. Shall we say, then, that his was a disin- 
terested desire to serve those of his fellows whom he 
had, could and did raise from virtual serfdom to a 
dominant position? It is a hard question to answer. 
It would seem likely, but it is not demonstrable, that 
the ambition to gain and use power did help to start 
Lenin on his revolutionary career. As a student 
suspected of radicalism and the son of a petty official, 
midway in the social scale between the privileged 
classes and the depressed workers, he wished to avenge 
his brother’s death, and to that end to have power. 
It would seem likely that this ambition grew as the 
instrument which Marx’s theory put into his hands 
fitted his hands more and more perfectly, and as his 
powers of persuasion developed through  self-disci- 
pline. It would seem that the satisfactions of power 
were so great that the mere “ornaments of life,’ the 
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petty luxuries which came within his reach, lost all 
appeal. But it would not, I think, be right to cite 
Lenin as an example of lust for power. Power for 
himself, I infer, was only instrumental to the success 
of the Cause. He had so identified himself with the 
Cause that its triumph meant his own; but I feel sure 
his satisfaction was rather in what had happened to 
the oppressed classes of Russia than in the exalted 
station he himself finally occupied. A question re- 
maining to be answered—it is too soon to answer it 
now—is whether he has inspired enough men and 
women, whether methods of training the young now 
in vogue in Russia will produce enough adult servants 
of the Cause of Communist Russia, ready as Lenin 
was, and as the vast majority of the million or million 
and a half members of the Party now are, to live and 
work for so abstract a concept as the State. That the 
State, for them, is a class, will help, as long as there is 
some opposition, but not when all opposition is re- 
moved. For class consciousness is at bottom a pug- 
nacious preference for one’s own class against all 
others. If the others disappear there is nothing to be 
excited about! 

Lenin’s health was shattered by the bullet of a 
would-be assassin. For a year his critical condition 


was concealed because he was already, by 1922, an 
essential symbol of the Revolution. He recovered 
temporarily, so great was his vitality. He did not 
want to die, though he had fearlessly faced death often 
enough. Once, fleeing from Finland to Sweden, one 
December night, he had to walk three versts across 
precarious ice. At one point the ice began to move 
under the feet of Lenin and his tipsy guides. When he 
told his wife how near disaster he had been he added, 
“Oh, what a silly way to die.” (Krupsaya, 181.) 
The end actually came more fittingly. A stroke in- 
capacitated him when he was actively, though in 
limited ways, at work in the Kremlin. A summer, 
an autumn, and part of a winter he had to wait, 
speechless most of the time, able once to take a sleigh 
ride. Finally, on Jan. 21, 1924, at the age of sixty- 
four, he died. His tomb, massive, monumental, 
dominating Red Square in Moscow, is visited daily 
by hundreds of pilgrims for whom, as the symbol of 
Russia’s tragically frustrated hopes, Lenin is almost 
a god, and certainly the hero of a nation which has 
not yet exhausted its enthusiasm for the experiment— 
so vast, so bold, so costly in human life and liberty 
—which he initiated and into which he projected so 
much of his own striking personality. 


Tufts College Commencement 
Lee S. McCollester 


aie) UFTS COLLEGE never had a more signif- 
oY &s| icant commencement period than this year. 
Several items stand out conspicuously. Chief 
ae was the graduation of large classes in all de- 
See of those of an unusually high standing in 
character and in academic excellence. Next, per- 
haps, the fact that, while maintaining the usual stand- 
ards in the teaching force without curtailments in the 
field, the college accounts are still in black, and with 
this the college has given free tuition to many of its 
recent graduates who had no permanent employment 
—thus helping them to keep their courage and add 
to their equipment. 

One of the first items of the ending of the year 
was the “Recognition Service” in Crane Chapel for 
students who are leaving the School of Religion this 
year. Two were finishing the first degree and going 
into Religious Education, and four were taking their 
professional degree. The services were impressive. 
Dean Skinner presided, each member of the faculty 
had a part, Dr. McCollester making an address for 
the school to its students graduating. Short addresses 
were made by the graduates, Sheldon Christian, Stan- 
ley F. Murray, J. V. Bhombol, George Lapoint, 
Miss R. B. Showalter, Carl A. Seaward. 

The outlook for the theological school for next 
year is very promising. More applications are being 
made than ever before and the quality of those apply- 
ing is high. The school is lifting its requirements and 
making a special demand that service of mankind shall 
be a leading motive in the seeking of the profession of 
the ministry. 

Commencement pro e begins with Thursday 
evening—June 15—when all Tufts people go to Pops 
to enjoy “Leo.” ‘There are, of course, fine music by 


the Symphony Orchestra, a general meeting of Tufts 
“orads,” and a singing of college songs, but the event 
of the evening is when Dr. Leo R. Lewis, the head of 
the Music Department of the college, leads the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Leo enjoys it and all enjoy him 
as he does it. 

Friday is Class Day. This begins with a “last’’ 
college chapel and an address by President Cousens. 
These addresses, preceded by the reading of a scrip- 
ture by the president—are always full of feeling and 
deeply impressive. It is just a farewell meeting be- 
tween the president and the Tufts and Jackson 
graduates. 

These graduates assemble again later in the 
chapel for orations and poems by class members, and 
the devotional exercises, these being in charge of the 
chaplain, Dr. McCollester. From the chapel all 
graduates march down to the “Memorial Steps,” 
where Dr. McCollester makes a brief address, gives 
them the “Godspeed”’ of the college and charges them, 
as they stand on these steps, soon to go into the world 
to its far corners, to be loyal to the high ideals of 
personal achievement and social service. 


graduates participate as a class in connection with a 
representative of the faculty. 

Saturday is Alumni Day, the coming back of 
classes and individuals. The fifty-year class is first 
in honor and it has a special place at the head table 
and one of its members—Frank E. Smith—makes a 
speech. All alumni get together for two events—one 
the luncheon and the other the annual Tufts-Harvard 
baseball game. 
won. ‘The luncheon was satisfactory, for President 
Cousens had many cheerful items to report. 
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most significant event, and the last event in which the | 


The game was satisfactory, for Tufts || 
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good to know that the college bills are all paid and 


something still in the treasury. This is due to the » 


management of President Cousens. He also reported 
that the school for Law and Diplomacy is to open in 
the fall, and that Goddard Gymnasium is to be re- 
constructed for this new department. 

Sunday is Baccalaureate Day. At this event 
Goddard Chapel is filled with faculty and graduates 
from all the schools—on the Hill and in the city. 
President Cousens read the scripture and conducted 
the service. Dean Skinner made the prayer. The 
sermon was preached by Dean-emeritus McCollester, 
chaplain of the college. His theme was ‘“Twenty- 
three Years in a Changing World, and Youth Comes 
of Age.” It was suggested by Paul’s words, ‘“‘When 
I was a child I spoke as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as.a child, but when I become a 
man I put away childish things,” and introduced by 
the fact that the majority of those graduating were 
born in the years 1911 and 1912 and so were coming 
of age in 1983. The preacher reviewed the changes of 
the last twenty-one years and suggested the new con- 
ditions and material with which the graduates will 
work as they go into the world. He urged that per- 
sonal worth and character, together with a fine service 
of the world as it is, be aims held highest. 

Monday came in all the beauty of a June day, 
and the great tent, between Ballou Hall and Goddard 
Chapel, was filled long before the academic procession 
was ready to march. The many departments were 
represented by three speakers. For the theological 
school the speaker was Sheldon Christian, whose 
subject was ‘““The Religious Liberal.” For those er- 
ceiving the honorary degrees President Lowell of 
Harvard University was the speaker. The relations 
between Tufts and Harvard have grown increasingly 
close under the association of President Lowell and 
President Cousens, and it was most fitting that Presi- 
dent Lowell should speak, and speak as he did on the 
new problems of education before colleges of today. 
Crane and Harvard Divinity School have exchange 
relations, and now with the new School of Law and 
Diplomacy there will be a greater mingling of faculties 
of these two institutions. 

After the graduating exercises a luncheon was 
served on the lawn to the south of Goddard Chapel— 
a beautiful spot for lunching and visiting, overlooking 
as it does the surrounding cities. The Medical and 
Dental Schools had special exercises in Goddard 
Chapel in the afternoon with an address by President 
Cousens. This is the occasion when the schools in 
the city come to the Hill in a body for some exercises 
of their own. 

The Commencement series ended with the 
“Senior Prom,” which is now held in the Cousens 
Gymnasium, where are plenty of room for dances, 
retiring and supper rooms, and plenty of lights and 
good air. The chaperons came in relays—Dr. and 
Mrs. Cousens with the older deans in the first hours 
and younger members of the faculty from midnight to 
going home time. 

A very interesting item of these days has been 
the opening of an exhibit in Miner Hall of a Japan 
collection. It is known as the “I. W. Cate Memorial 
Japan Collection,” and is the gift of Mrs. Luther W. 


Attwood of Abington and is in memory of her hus- 
band, the Rev. L. W. Attwood. It is a very fine col- 
lection of Japanese articles, and when it has been 
completely arranged will be a splendid memorial to 
two men of fine service in our church—the Rey. I. W. 
Cate, the missionary to Japan, and his friend, the 
Rev. L. W. Attwood, a fruitful minister of our church. 

The Universalist Historical Society is at work on 
plans for an exhibit of some of its rare possessions in 
the way of manuscripts, rare and old volumes, letters 
of Universalist ministers, etc. This is to be in Miner 
Hall, and plans are under way, the special arrangement 
being in the hands of Dr. McCollester, who is librarian 
of the Historical Library, and of Prof. E. H. Wright, 
head of the Department of Fine Arts in the college. 
The plan looks forward to a quite extensive exhibit of 
all things that are connected with early Universalist 
history, and it may become needful to take more room 
than Miner Hall, the theological building, can pro- 
vide. 

Notes 

President and Mrs. John A. Cousens of Tufts 
College are sailing on the Swedish American steam- 
ship Kuugsholm for a cruise to the North Cape and 
the Baltic Sea. Mr. and Mrs. Harold Sweet of Attle- 
boro and Mrs. J. L. Sweet accompany them. Dean 
and Mrs. Clarence R. Skinner are taking the same 
cruise. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester will make his summer 
headquarters at the family home in Claremont, N. H. 
The week of July 9 he will be a lecturer at Ferry Beach, 
and the week of July 23 at Star Island. 

Prof. Afred S. Cole is to give a series of lectures 
on early Universalism at Ferry Beach the week of 
July 9. 

Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston, head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, is spending his summer in com- 
pleting a volume on the philosophy of life from the 
standpoint of liberal religion. Much is to be expected 
from the pen of one who is both a clear thinker along 
philosophical lines and a strong advocate of the inter- 
pretive values of liberal Christian religion. 

PRAYER ON ENTERING CHURCH 
Heat and burden of the day 

Help us, Lord, to put away. 

Let no crowding, fretting cares 

Keep earth-bound our spirits’ prayers. 
Carping criticism take 

From our hearts for Jesus’ sake, 

In this little hour that we 

Spend in fellowship with Thee. 

Search us keenly, Lord, we pray, 

Lest we leave Thy house today 
Through our stubbornness unfed 

By the true and living bread— 

Lest we know not that we thirst. 
Selfishness that we have nursed 
Through the years, O Blessed Lord— 
Smite it with Thy two-edged sword. 
Make us over! Make us kind. 

Let no lonely stranger find 

Lack of friendly handclasp, or 

Pass unwelcomed through the door. 
Let the whole week sweeter be 

For this hour we spend with Thee! 

Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 
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Commencement at St. Lawrence 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


MS your camera ready to snap this picture for 
your memory book? The Gunnison Me- 
morial Chapel is standing straight and dig- 
= nified on College Hill (Monday, June 12), with 
the beams of the strong sun glancing down on its 
copper roof and the wind playing around its spire. 
In front of the open door the American flag is flying 
freely. Karl Wohlgemuth, 734, in cap and gown and 
white gloves, is holding it. He is facing down the 
center aisle of the chapel. People are crowding by 
him to try to find a place inside. He hears the organ 
begin to play and sees the choir with hands folded 
march up to their places in the chancel. Then the 
usher signals to the double line of seniors in their caps 
and gowns to follow him. The seventy-first annual 
St. Lawrence Commencement has begun. Behind 
the seniors comes the faculty, displaying a bright array 
of hoods: red, white, purple, and blue. The faculty is 
seated opposite the seniors, the very first row being 
reserved for the honored guests of St. Lawrence. 
Finally come the trustees and the guests of the day: 
the poet, Edwin Markham; Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
04, Dean of the School of Religion, Tufts College; the 
Honorable George van Schaick, ex-’05; the Rev. Isaac 
Lobdell, T. S., 707; and the speaker of the day, the Hon. 
Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. 

As Owen D. Young, 794, and Dr. Richard E. 
Sykes, ’88, step up into the chancel, there is a click, 
and one of the many pictures is taken for the news- 
papers. Microphones with NBC in white letters are 
scattered all over the chancel, and an amplifier has 
been placed in the Gaines Open Air Theater, where 
many people who have been unable to find seats inside 
the chapel are listening to the program. Pressmen are 
seen pushing their way into the chancel behind the 
organ. In the door leading into Dr. Sykes’ office 
two radio announcers are working away announcing 
the events of the program. ‘Two photographers have 
gone so far as to get up into the organ room with their 
cameras and snap pictures through the wood screening. 

Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Hoover Administration, upheld the case for individ- 
ualism and representative government as opposed to 
dictatorship and overcentralization, in his commence- 
ment address. The speaker struck out sharply at 
what he called “the impatience of those who seek the 
short cut of federal action rather than the slower and 
more difficult action of working through the states.” 

In an address to the graduating class, just before 
conferring the degrees, Dr. Sykes brought a message 
urging courage, faith, and optimism from the class of 
1883, of which he is a member, to the class of 1933. 
Robert Dale Ford, ’85, and Richard C. Ellsworth, ’89, 
assisted Dr. Sykes in conferring the degrees, 142 in 
all. 

One of the most interesting events of the day was 
the conferring of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, nun 
pro tunc, on Mrs. Owen D. Young of the class of 1895. 
Since Mrs. Young was unable to be present, her former 
teacher, Dr. Charles Kelsey Gaines, ’76, received the 


diploma for her. Conferring this degree President 


Sykes said: 


Josephine Sheldon Edmonds Young: 

For three years a student at the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, now a distinguished and devoted alumna of 
this institution, a graduate and trustee of Radcliffe 
College, benefactress of our own and other institutions 
of learning, classical scholar, patroness of the arts and 
sciences, accomplished and cultivated gentlewoman, 
devoted wife and mother, rendering with your husband 
unstinted service to your country and to the world, it 
gives me especial pleasure to confer upon you the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, nunc pro tunc, with all the rights 
and privileges appertaining thereto. 


The Honorable George Slingerland van Schaick, 
ex-’05, Superintendent of Insurance of.the State of 
New York, was awarded the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts nunc pro tunc. Conferring this degree President 
Sykes said: 


George Slingerland van Schaick: 

For one year a student of the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, leaving to enlist in the service of your country, 
graduate of the school of law, Yale University, magna 
cum laude, patriotic citizen, prominent in social and civic 
activities, and in 1931 appointed by Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as superintendent of insurance for the 
State of New York, in which position you are now ren- 
dering distinguished service, loyal alumnus of this 
institution, I confer upon you the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, nunc pro tune, with all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto. 


Four honorary degrees were conferred, the first, 
that of Doctor of Divinity, was conferred on the Rev. 
Isaac V. Lobdell, T. S., 07. Addressing Mr. Lobdell, 
President Sykes said: 


Isaac Veeder Lobdell: 

Faithful and successful minister, devoted and sym- 
pathetic pasto’ and friend of the people, effective 
preacher, interested in the promotion of the highest in- 
terests of the community and state, I confer upon you 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity with all the 
rights and privileges appertaining thereto. 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity was also con- 
ferred on the Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, ’04, Dean of 
the School of Religion at Tufts College. To Dean 
Skinner President Sykes said: 


Clarence Russell Skinner: 

Distinguished clergyman and scholar, independent 
thinker, fearless and chivalrous champion of great 
causes, interesting and inspiring teacher, professor of 
Christianity and dean of the School of Religion at 
Tufts College, eloquent preacher, leader of the Com- 
munity Church of Boston, devoted alumnus and trustee 
of the St. Lawrence University, I confer upon you 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity with all the 
rights and privileges appertaining thereto. 


A spontaneous outburst of applause filled the 
chapel as Edwin Markham was ushered into the 
chancel by Dr. Charles Kelsey Gaines. Conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Letters on Mr. Markham, Presi- 
dent Sykes said: 
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Edwin Markham: 

Child of the northwest, familiar with forest and plain, 
in boyhood accustomed to life on the farm and the herd- 
ing of cattle and sheep, student of literature and so- 
ciology, scholar and teacher, humanitarian, lecturer, 
author, with the publication of “The Man with the 
Hoe”’ recognized as the poet of the new era, I confer 
upon you the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
with all the rights and privileges appertaining thereto. 


The Honorable Ogden L. Mills was presented for 
the degree of Doctor of Laws by the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, Mr. Owen D. Young, 94. Confer- 
ring this degree, President Sykes said: 


Ogden Livingston Mills: 

Well known and much admired in the North Coun- 
try, representative of a pioneer family such as it is the 
privilege of St. Lawrence to serve, public servant of rare 
accomplishment in the legislature of this state, in the 
Federal Congress and in the administration of the na- 
tional treasury, master of spoken English. political de- 
bater upholding our best traditions, hard fighter, con- 
siderate winner, magnificent loser, exemplifying that 
fine sportsmanship on which democratic government 
must depend, receiver of generous gifts from nature, 
educated at Harvard, undisciplined by necessity, you 
have risen to a high point of leadership in the United 
States. For all the things recited and many others left 
unsaid, St. Lawrence expresses her appreciation to-day 
by conferring on you the highest honor within her power. 
Therefore by virtue of the authority invested in me, I 
assist you to the degree of Doctor of Laws with all the 
rights and privileges appertaining thereto. 


At its seventy-second annual Commencement 
exercises, the Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity graduated five students. Robert Dyer Killam, 
B. A. 1931 (Dickinson College), Brooklyn, and Ken- 
neth Revilo Hutchinson, B. 8S. 1932, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, were awarded the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity. Marion Trefethen Keating, B. A., 1928 (Syracuse 
University), Syracuse, Ida Elizabeth Metz, B. A. 
1933, Dexter, Maine, and Vivian May Winn, B. A. 
1932, Philmont, received certificates qualifying them 
to become directors of Religious Education. 

Mr. Killam delivered a thesis on “Humanism and 
Its Forerunners.”” The Commencement address was 
given by the Rev. Bruce Swift of Grace Messiah Uni- 
versalist Church in Buffalo, who was honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity by St. Lawrence at the 
College Commencement of June, 1932. 

Following the address, Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
Dean of the Theological School, presented the di- 
plomas. He pointed out that the graduates were 
going out into the world in a profoundly interesting 
time of history. ‘The world is beset with perplexing 
problems. . . . You must not lose heart and give up 
the work. . . . Prophets arise out of crises.” 

In a chapel resplendent with multicolored hoods 
President Sykes delivered the baccalaureate sermon, 
“1883 Speaks to 1933,” to this year’s graduating class, 
on Sunday afternoon, June 11. 

President Sykes told of his class, the class of 1883, 
and of Dr. Absalom Graves Gaines, then president of 
the college. ‘‘We received,” said Dr. Sykes, “from 
President Gaines the indelible impression that the 
spiritual values were those interests that lift us out of 
ourselves, and make it possible to do something gen- 


erous, unselfish, heroic and audacious. He inspired 
us to take the sacrificial attitude towards the needs of 
the world. A kinder, braver, and a more genuine man 
I never knew, and his spirit pervades the college.”’ 

Dr. Sykes characterized himself as an idealist and 
an optimist. “While an undergraduate in my teens 
in this college I received glimpses of noble character 
that not only made me dissatisfied with myself but 
at the same time stimulated me persistently to seek to 
realize those ideals in my own life. I soon discovered 
that this was a difficult task in which I often met de- 
feat. When I made some progress I always found that 
my ideal too had advanced, had become higher and 
more beautiful. In other words, I was advancing 
towards a receding or flying goal.” 

Dr. Sykes is pleased “to declare that on this 
idealism and optimism” his philosophy of life and edu- 
cationisfounded. He is evidently of the opinion that 
all men are fundamentally good, for he says: ‘““Today, 
despite the war in China, the disturbances in Central 
Europe, and the unsettled condition in our own coun- 
try, I hold the firm conviction that the dreams of con- 
quest which so long have haunted nations will even- 
tually fade from the minds of men.” 

Addressing the class of 19388, Dr. Sykes said 
that he believes the spiritual values are the most 
precious and rewarding. He advised that each one 
“be interested and sympathetic towards everything 
that is most worth while in those communities to 
which you go.” In closing his sermon President Sykes 
gave the following advice: “Accept those drab ex- 
periences not as a Stoic who bravely endures what he 
seems powerless to prevent, but as men and women of 
faith in God and His goodness. You will be surprised 
how frequently what seems a grievous misfortune will 
prove to be a great blessing. Profit by your mistakes 
and even by your sins. While much in the past may 
be irreparable, the future is available. This thought 
is graphically expressed in a poem recently sent me 
by a friend. 


“T’ve shut the door on yesterday— 
Its sorrows and mistakes; 
I’ve locked within the gloomy walls, 
Past failures and heart-aches. 
And now I throw the key away 
To seek another room, 
And furnish it with hopes and smiles 
And every Spring-time bloom. 


“No thought shall enter this abode 

That has a hint of pain. 
And envy, malice, and distrust 
Shall never entrance gain. 
I’ve shut the door on yesterday 
And thrown the key away— 
Tomorrow holds no fears for me— 
Since I have found Today.” 

#14 # 


A PICTURE 
Charles G. Girelius 

A picture rare my soul has sought, 
A painting that I could not buy. 
A man of wealth the canvas bought 
And yet he owns it not; but I, 
Who love and drink its beauty deep, 
Within my soul that picture keep. 
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Confidence in Values 


Does Humanism Support It? 
Andrew Banning 


The Birth of Value Theory 
Gaaw) HE earliest form which the conception of 
€ 


value in religion assumed manifests a motive 
which I consider to be essential to its de- 
velopment. However crude and _ tactless 
its first utterances were, its intention was not difficult 
to determine. Summarily stated, it desired to rescue 
experience, particularly religious experience, from the 
pall of formalism which the Kantian philosophy 
threatened to cast over it. Stated in more positive 
terms, its claim was that experience is always some- 
thing vital and fresh, whereas the Kantian formalism 
made it a very monotonous habit of generalizing each 
particular experience. Moreover, its proponents 
thought that each experience conveys, by means of the 
feelings it arouses, a character which its object pos- 
sesses of either aiding or restricting the life of the 
spirit. They taught that the objects of experience 
possess the quality of value or its opposite, in that they 
either contribute to the growth of the spirit, or hinder 
its growth. In other words, things are good or bad, 
and not merely so classified by the mind. 

It seems to me that these early champions of a 
value theory, notably Lotze and Ritschl, were further- 
ing the cause of the true religious spirit. In general 
religion has upheld the dignity of life and the worth of 
experience. The story of the religious life has never 
been fully phrased in the requirement of justifying 
the ways of God to man. Instead religion has been 
sustained on the conviction that our experience dis- 
closes to us that some objects are above all excellent 
and worthy, and others more prosaic, or even detri- 
mental. Like any other interest, religion has been 
selective. But regardless of its specialization, it has 
maintained that experience provides the opportunity 
either of ultimate gain and profit, or of definite loss. 
If it is to have this character, experience cannot be 
merely subjective, a private construction. It can 
enrich and develop even our ideals, as the first pro- 
ponents of the value judgment realized. In short, 
it represents contact with a world which itself has 
ideal qualities, by reason of which that world can con- 
tribute to the growth and enhancement of the spiritual 
life. If this is denied, life becomes a meaningless 
clinging to “values” already possessed at the begin- 
ning, which are to be saved as the foolish servant 
“saved” the one talent entrusted to him. 


The Root of Values 


It appears to me that some of the recent attempts 
to make advances for religion are in real danger of 
falling short of spiritual health because they fail to 
maintain this kind of religious confidence. I have in 
mind particularly the radical types of humanism which 
refuse to grant that we derive any value or ideal 
quality from the objective side of our experience. 
They pay only the highest respect to the resources of 
man for evolving “values,” and have nothing but 
doubts and complaints about the part which the 
world of our experience can play in this process. They 


are the types of humanism which are roughly classified 
as subjective, and may be defined as preaching the 
doctrine that man is capable of evolving and achiey- 
ing his ideals or values wholly with his own resources, 
without the aid of any objective reality, loosely desig- 
nated as “‘supernatural”’ or, as in the writings of Pro- 
fessor Sellars, “‘ghostly.”’ It includes such tenets as 
the radical distinction between fact and value, the in- 
difference or even hostility of “the world” or “nature,” 
and the assertion that the existence or appreciation of 
value is an addition to experience contributed solely 
by man himself. In short, man makes and achieves 
values. 

It has frequently been pointed out, I think, that 
such a position never adequately explains the origin 
of values. Generally the humanists in question are 
quite satisfied to indicate a certain history of the 
conception of these values, starting with crude origins, 
and taking a more cultured shape as time goes on. 
Such accounts frequently resemble a syllabus of errors; 
or, if the writers are more modest, they constitute 
simply an inventory of the devices and contrivances, 
nothing more, which men in the past have set up to 
gain questionable ends. Throughout these accounts 
there is no respectable explanation as to why certain 
interests and “‘values’” should have developed, or how 
they should have been conceived as they were, aside 
from the rather redundant one of asserting them to 
have been desired or desirable. For these writers do 
not seem to grant that the specific values or ideals 
arose from an insight into the character of the world 
with which our ancestors were dealing. Accordingly, 
if we accept their version, these ideals did not arise 
from intercourse with a world of facts and events, 
which makes history concrete, but simply from the 
successive and wholly unaccountable “desires” of men. 
There is no basis left for considering these desires to 
have been in any sense appropriate as having grown out 
of contact with the objective world and hence sig- 
nificant for the facts and issues with which they were 
concerned. For this reason it is an easy matter for 
such “historians”? to declare them to have been ill- 
conceived. 


Humanism’s New Charter to Values 


It appears, however, from the confidence which 
many humanists express in the future creation of 
value that our faith in the reliability of values will 
receive a new lease on life. Humanism proposes 
henceforth to correct the conception of values now 
that the faulty methods of the past have been un- 
covered. We are definitely assured that a new era is 
at hand, an era so new as to constitute almost a com- 
plete break with the past. I pick up a book by a 
prominent advocate of humanism and read: “The 
modern world is in many respects very new;’’ and once 
more: “How can we help thinking of a new religion as 
well?” The past has, in short, been characterized by 
backward looking; from now on man will learn to look 
forward. 
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But let us consider whether in this new era, this 
“new deal,” values will have a firmer basis than before, 
and will be rooted in a more positive assurance. 
Apparently this is the case. Henceforth man is to be 
the creator of values. He is no longer to look for them 
from some source beyond himself, which only muddles 
his conception of them; he will no longer keep up the 
pretense of claiming for them an objective status, 
which only falsifies their true nature. In short, man, 
who thus far has been altogether too servile in sub- 
mitting to restrictive conditions which were after all 
only those of his own puerile imagination, will hence- 
forth manifest a freedom and spontaneity in his valu- 
ing activities, expressive of maturity, being “of 
age.” 

But the background for these brave statements, 
when further investigated, rather pales their optimism. 
There is a handwriting on the wall, written in bold 
letters by the hand of humanism itself, proclaiming 
that nature, or the cosmos itself, is essentially disin- 
terested or even hostile to man’s interests. To which 
is added a footnote to the effect that man cannot 
know, in any real sense, a Reality beyond himself; 
the character of his world is mysterious and defies 
attempts to understand it. In the face of such de- 
spair, can the humanist hope to preserve his spontane- 
ous creation of values undefiled by skepticism? I, 
for one, cannot see how he can. To me it seems 
psychologically impossible. How long will a man 
maintain loyalty to ideals or values which he has no 
reason for assuming to be warranted or particularly 
significant? For to be significant they must not merely 
suit or gratify private interests, but they must be 
able to interpret adequately and recognize fully the 
possibilities actually inherent in the circumstances to 
which they apply. And despite a very prevalent 
skepticism I still hold that knowledge of the character 
of our world is a prime requisite, not merely for the 
sake of a successful application of our ideals, but for 
their very formation and growth. For example, our 
conception of justice with respect to the relations be- 
tween white men and black must not be borrowed 
merely from the personal ambitions of either white or 
black men, but from an understanding of their respec- 
tive natures, from what they owe each other and from 
the possibilities which each offers of benefiting the 
other. Only such knowledge of the ideal possibilities 
within the very facts of the world, can give man the 
assurance that his ideals are right and significant, and 
that reality is “backing him up.” In the face of this 
requirement the radical humanist’s assertion that we 
cannot know our objective world, or that the world is 
essentially indifferent, does not add strength to, but 
enfeebles, our ‘‘value activities.” If it claims to be a 
Promethean religion, I fear it is Promethean in the 
wrong sense; it is simply defiant, and inherently 
cynical. 

The Criticism of Values 

That the value experiences which determine our 
religious beliefs must have an objective source, seems 
to me to be clearly demanded by the possibility, in 
fact, the necessity of criticizing and correcting our 
standards of value. Again, I can see in the correction 
of these standards no adequate substitute for knowl- 
edge of the character of the objective world of ex- 


perience to which they aretoapply. It is only knowl- 
edge and discrimination that tells me that the jazz 
rhythm is a very poor instrument for the interpretation 
of Wagner’s “Lohengrin.”’ Similarly our moral judg- 
ments must become, not more privately gratifying, 
but more relevant and appropriate to the facts which 
they are to serve. The humanist is apparently the 
first to preach that we must so correct our standards. 
But certainly, to turn one’s back to the objective 
world as indifferent or without meaning in itself, and 
to invoke man’s private resources instead, is to make 
the chances of correction very slim. A scientist does 
not improve earlier theories by discontinuing all in- 
vestigation, and arbitrarily contriving some other 
theory, but he gauges his theories by the facts with 
which they deal; and there is no more reason to as- 
sume that religion will improve itself by scandalizing a 
study of the world and then exploiting private re- 
sources. If the humanist cannot constantly correct 
his judgments by knowledge, I cannot see how we can 
distinguish between his ideas and what he alls 
wunschwesen, or simply “idle speculation.”’ In fact 
I cannot see how he can defend himself adequately 
against the charge of superstition. As long as he 
holds that our ideals and interpretations are purely 
subjective “events taking place on the inside of the 
organism,” and have no essential relationship to the 
object world, either they become sheer impositions 
on that world, or, as some humanists frankly avow, 
they are purely a matter of private consolation or pre- 
dilection, their relevance or fitness being of no con- 
cern. In either case, who shall say that one set of 
ideals or beliefs is in any sense more legitimate than 
another? 

Religion then, it seems to me, has always been, at 
least in intention, on the side of the first proponents 
of a value theory who claimed that the objective 
side of that experience contributed a significant part 
to the well-being of the spiritual life. It has held that 
our experience of the religious objects discloses to us 
certain opportunities, real possibilities, for spiritual 
achievement. I cannot see how these can exist for 
the humanist. Denying that the objective side of 
our experience contributes anything essential to the 
formation of our ideals, he must assume that there 
is in man already a fully developed ideal character 
which can be the source of true values. The sincerely 
religious man, on the contrary, has always been a bit 
more skeptical of man’s full-fledged perfection, and 
somewhat more optimistic about deriving spiritual 
sustenance from a source which is beyond him and 
surpasses his own resources. His religious life is one 
of receiving and acquiring benefits which he terms the 
grace of God. By means of these he can grow in 
spiritual attainment. In short, he holds that through 
these experiences of grace he is being taught of God; 
his spirit is being formed, continuously created by 
God, just as his very endowments are the original 
creation of God. And it appears to me that present- 
day religious confidence would realize itself in the ex- 
tension of the sphere and instrumentalities of grace, 
rather than in dismissing all means of grace as super- 
natural and counting out a minimum allowance of 
spiritual requirements sufficient for private consola- 
tion. 
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My Fifth Trip to Russia 


Jerome Davis 


mR] HAVE recently returned from my fifth trip to 
Russia.: I first went there in 1916 under the 
Czar’s regime and was destined to remain for 
two and a half years as head of the Y. M.C. A. 
war work. By the time the revolution broke I had 
mastered the language. I left after American inter- 
vention began but have been back four times since. 

This year I traveled in Russia over six thousand 
two hundred miles, visiting freely factories, villages, 
and collective farms. My way lay through the heart 
of the rich Volga region, it carried me through the in- 
dustrial sections of iron, steel and coal in the south and 
through the rich Ukrainian “black lands” formerly 
known as the granary of Europe. I saw the giant 
Dneiper River Dam which was already turning out 
thousands of kilowatt hours of electricity, and went 
through the beautiful districts of the Crimea and the 
Caucasus as well as the rich agrarian belt in central 
Russia. I talked alone with workers, peasants, and 
foreign engineers, getting their honest and confidential 
opinions. As a result the extraordinary drama of the 
Russian Revolution in its present phase is reasonably 
clear to me. 

One is always struck anew by the dirt, the in- 
efficiency, and the poverty. Many Americans never 
get beyond these surface facts. Certain other con- 
ditions are indisputable. The value of the rouble has 
sharply declined in the past year. Prices have in- 
creased from fifty to one hundred per cent in the 
government stores and cooperatives. On the open 
market costs are almost prohibitive. An old suit, worn 
thin, almost in tatters, will fetch 100 roubles ($50). 
A pair of second-hand shoes can be sold for eighty 
roubles, or $40. A second-hand watch worth perhaps 
three dollars will bring 200 roubles. This spells hard- 
ship for the peasants and workers who find their 
wages shrinking. 


A Food Shortage 

There is also a food shortage in Russia. Prices 
have soared. For instance, in Leningrad on the open 
market ten eggs cost seven roubles, a quart of potatoes 
two roubles, a pound of dried fruit four roubles, a 
pound of flour two and one-half roubles, a pound of 
rice three and one-half roubles, a pound of sugar eight 
roubles, while a very bad chicken, mostly skin and 
bones, costs twelve roubles. 

To be sure the workers are nominally on a ration 
system and have the right to purchase in the state 
stores or in the cooperatives, where the prices are 
perhaps a tenth, or even less, of those quoted. The 
difficulty is that the supplies in these stores are not al- 
ways sufficient. 

The organization of distribution is woefully in- 
adequate. There are often only one or two clerks to a 
store. All payments must be made at a special cash 
window so that lines of waiting people a block long are 
not uncommon. Inefficiency and the spirit of nitchiwo 
—t doesn’t matter’—arerife. Kaganovitch, a lead- 
ing Communist, cites instance after instance of what 
is happening. For example, bread from a bakery is 


not delivered on time, with the result that the shop 
closes without supplying the needs of the workers. 
The next morning the store remains closed because it 
is the shop-keepers’ holiday, and the workers go hungry. 
The result is that to some extent there is hunger in 
Russia. 

The case of a worker in the Red Putaloff machine 
works is all too typical. He receives 200 roubles a 
month, but this has to support himself, wife and five 
children. They live in one room and a kitchen for 
which they pay eight roubles a month. They receive 
a ration of just under four pounds of bread a day, but 
get no milk or meat except on rare occasions. While 
the school was open the children received a noon meal 
for twenty kopeks (ten cents), but now that the 
schools have closed for the summer, they get nothing. 
This means that additional food must be purchased on 
the open market at ruinous prices. If on her husband’s: 
free day from the factory the family spends the week- 
end in the country, the wife has to come back early 
the next day to stand in line for their rations, and then 
go back to the country. “A terrible life,” the wife 
said. ‘Take me to America.” 


Industrial Production 

On the other hand, this is only one side of the 
Russian picture. Amazing progress has been made 
in industrial production. No one can dispute the 
fact that Russia has been feverishly building during 
the last five years. Factories, power plants, and new 
buildings dot the landscape everywhere. For in-. 
stance, the capital investment in gold roubles for 1932: 
totaled over twenty billions, of which over half went 
to industry. Russia is producing some seventeen 
billion kilowatt hours of electricity annually, and in 
1932 alone added seventeen million square meters of 
living space for her workers. 

In connection with such a colossal building pro- 
gram, bad mistakes are made. The Communists. 
frankly admit this. The mammoth Nishni-Noy- 
gorod factory, for instance (the Ford automobile 
plant of Russia), was built without a single lavatory. 
Some of the houses for the workers are constructed so: 
badly that before the plaster is dry they need repairs. 
Destruction of machinery is unbelievably common. 
Most industrial workers are merely peasants who have: 
never seen a machine before in their lives. They are: 
used to a primitive cart with a wooden axle which 
fits perfectly even if it has one or two inches of play. 
How can they be taught that machinery must fit to 
one five-hundredth part of an inch? Again, the 
peasants think that if they are operating a costly 
machine worth $10,000, and they misplace an ingot 
of steel, the machine should stop. “Why should a 
machine break if two pieces of steel come together in 
the opposite direction?” the peasant thinks. The re- 
sult is that thousands and thousands of dollars worth 
of machinery are spoiled in the factories of Russia. 
Again the most primitive methods go hand in hand 
with the most modern. The giant new subway in 
Moscow is being built by the use of a type of wheel- 
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barrow which was antiquated years ago. I have seen 
bricks for a skyscraper thrown individually one by one 
from the fifth story to the sixth. 

All this picture will create a totally wrong im- 
pression unless one realizes that Russia today is a 
gigantic school. Factories must not be considered as 
solely production units, but as schools for training 
workers. And bit by bit Russia is learning. This 
year will see the production of 60,000 automobiles from 
all their plants, 80,000 tractors, and 20,000 combines. 
The quality of these machines is in many cases inferior 
to the American brand, but they are usable and stead- 
ily improving. 


Changes in Agriculture 

Perhaps more revolutionary and startling than 
the changes in industry are the changes in agriculture. 
The Soviet Government is trying to wean the peasants 
from individual proprietorship to collective owner- 
ship. Already two billion acres of land: have been 
socialized in this way. When the decree went out 
from the Central Government to hasten the collecti- 
vization program pressures of all sorts were applied. 
The peasant who would not join might have all his 
live stock confiscated, his good land might be ex- 
changed for bad, or if he persisted in his hostility 
toward the movement he might be declared a counter- 
revolutionary and sent away from the district. The 
pressures were effective, the peasants yielded and 
joined. Sometimes they slaughtered their live stock 
first, sometimes they sabotaged the collectives, but 
they joined. The Soviet Government was elated 
with its success, but the world depression was causing 
difficulty in making payments on imports. It became 
necessary to secure the maximum amount of grain 
from the collectives. The result was that in many 
districts party organizers collected too much grain. 

The effect on the peasant was instantaneous. In 
the Ukraine, where the worst mistake in this regard 
was made, the peasant said, “What is the use of plant- 
ing if they are going to take all my crop away?”’ This 
year he refused to plant more than a small proportion 
of his fields, and if they were planted he refused to 
harvest them. The result is that in the Ukraine, 
which has always been the bread basket of Europe, 
there is today a food shortage. Stalin has had to agree 
once more to permit private trading in grain. The 
collectives are changing. The individual peasant is 
permitted to organize in brigades where five or six 
peasants can jointly work their land year after year. 
They are paid according to their output. They are 
permitted their own home, their own garden, their 
own chickens, their own horse and cow. The collec- 
tive farm has become a device for the cooperative 
pooling of the output of individual peasants. 

When one asks the peasant how the collective 
farm is working out, he is apt to complain: “Payment 
is not fair. Ivan gets too much, Petroff too little. 
In the old days we all got along peaceably, now we are 
all quarreling.” ‘No matter how bad the kulaks 
have been, they have been treated sinfully.” 

One wonders if the Soviet Government would not 
have made more effective progress had they pushed 
the collectivization program more slowly. At present 
have they not violated their own theory to some de- 
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gree? They have forced collectivization before its 
economic base was ready. They could not supply 
tractors and combines in sufficient quantities, nor did 
they have manufactured articles to exchange for grain. 

The peasant complains that he can purchase little 
or nothing, and it is true in large measure. Russia is 
experiencing a gigantic goods hunger. Until this 
is satisfied the peasant will remain partially discon- 
tented. 

It is only fair to say, however, that there are 
many collectives which are working satisfactorily and 
that, as in the case of the factories, Russia is at present 
at school. One should not expect the results to be 
Slowly, bit by bit, 
the collectivization program will be modified to make 
it work. The economies of large-scale production are 
so great that to go back to the old inefficient methods 
would be a tragic blunder. In an era of tractors and 
combines, the old Russian strip farming is unthink- 
able. In the realm of science, Russia is pushing 
forward. It is easier to use scientific methods on large- 
scale farming than it is to revolutionize the habits of 
individuals. The ideal is to have one agricultural 
expert for each group of collectives. Only recently 
Russians have demonstrated a new technique in 
genetics, whereby one prize English bull can fertilize 
by artificial means three thousand cows. In the long 
run the future belongs to the collectives, because they 
alone have the possibility of changing the whole way 
of life of the peasant. Collectivization spells mechani- 
zation and chemicalization and a revolution of the 
village on the principle of the welfare of the whole 
community. 


America and Russia 


From this brief analysis it can be seen that 
America and Russia are experiencing difficulties for 
somewhat different reasons. America faces unem- 
ployment because of underconsumption or over- 
production. We have too much grain, shoes, cotton, 
cloth, etc. In Russia there is no unemployment. 
Every one is at work, but there is a shortage of every- 
thing. It would seem that both countries might gain 
by friendly relations and recognition. If the United 
States should extend credit to Russia as Germany, 
Italy or Great Britain has done it would put thousands 
of our workers back into the factories. It would give 
us tens of millions of dollars of foreign purchases. 
Each order of machinery would mean a further order. 
As we have noted, the spoilage of machinery in Russia 
is large. If American machinery were used, it would 
be American brains and American parts which would 
have to make good the deficiency. At present we 
are the only great nation in the world which refuses 
to have official dealings with the Soviets, and by 
so doing we are cutting off our noses to spite our 
faces. 

This quarantine of the Russian Government has 
so far not helped the United States one iota—still it 
is extremely difficult to change the policy. It has 
long been to the interest of every foreign government 
to perpetuate this severance in relations between 
Russia and America. In Moscow I asked several 
of the foreign ambassadors whether they could advance 
valid reasons why the United States should not recog- 


nize Russia. They were unable to do so. On the 
contrary, one official confidentially told me that his 
government would do all in its power to perpetuate 
misunderstanding and isolation between the United 
States and Russia because it meant that his own nation 
secured a larger proportion of the trade. A newspaper 
representative of the same nation told me that thou- 
sands of dollars were being spent by his government to 
see to it that every bit of information detrimental to 
Russia was circulated in the United States. At times 
even confidential governmental facts were transmitted 
through diplomatic channels to the American Secre- 
tary of State to perpetuate the phobia against Russia 
in the United States. 

The Russian people themselves idolize America. 
Everywhere peasants and workers were friendly when 
they learned I was an American. They were more 
enthusiastic over America than any other land. This 
should indicate that we should do more business with 
Russia than any one else. 

Two years ago a large concern in the United States 
was offered Russian business provided they could give 
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credit. The offer was declined.. Instead the Amer 
can concern gave credit only to American concern 
Today a large part of this same American credit h: 
not been repaid. Had the business been given 1 
Russia, as the president of the concern regretful. 
admits, payments would have been made dollar fe 
dollar in gold. The absence of diplomatic recognitic 
makes American business men more hesitant to e 
tend credit to Russia. It also makes it impossib 
for the Soviet Government to ship gold directly 1 
the United States. Commercial transactions a 
hindered all along the line because there are no co: 
sular representatives within Russia. In the cor 
petition with other nationals this is of no small ir 
portance. 

How much longer will the United States Gover 
ment be willing to see its own citizens walk the street 
unemployed and starving, when it is within its pow 
to stimulate the employment of thousands by mere 
recognizing Russia—a country embracing one-seven 
of the land surface of the earth and needing just t! 
services and products which we can give? 


Memories of the World War 
XXXIV. Patient Reader—Farewell 


Johannes 


@iN the best style of seventy-five or one hundred 
years ago, I now come to bid my readers fare- 
well. Doubtless we shall meet again, for I am 
the editor who passes judgment on my own 
brain children, and never yet have I committed in- 
fanticide. But our journeys together in war time 
now come to an end. 

There have been valued critics who have made 
this journey with me from the little church in Wash- 
ington January 3, 1915, until that sail up New York 
Bay, May 2, 1919. They have been somewhat afraid 
that I was eulogizing war. They have wondered 
about the wisdom of looking so intently into the past. 
They have now and then issued a clarion call to or- 
ganize the world for peace. 

If ever I have seemed to convey the impression 
that great good comes out of war, I beg forgiveness. 
What I have been trying to say is that great good often 
comes out of men, even if they have to bow their 
necks to the yoke of war. 

The last weeks in Belgium were made happy by 
many expressions of friendship. I was sane enough to 
recognize that these testimonials came to me in my 
representative capacity, and through me were in- 
tended to express gratitude to the people of the 
United States. 

My wife, Mrs. Bicknell, wife of my old friend, 
her two daughters, Constance and Alberte, received 
from the hands of the Queen the medal of Elizabeth, 
a decoration that they have cherished through the 
years. 

“At the palace,” I wrote concerning it, “the little 
Queen was in her favorite white and my Queen of 
Hearts was in her favorite dark blue. They made a 
striking picture in the attractive salon of the Queen. 
To Julie the Queen said that she gave it for two years’ 


war work. Many decorations are sought. Tl 
came unsought and as a surprise. Julie has work 
faithfully and steadily at a great number of tasl 
Mrs. Bicknell and the girls in Paris, Le Havre, ] 
Glandia and other places kave done nobly. Tht 
command of French has been an asset of value. 
has enabled them to get close to the people of Fran 
and Belgium. The thing that Julie is most proud 
is her service of wounded American soldiers in t 
French hospital at Le Havre.” 

The time for separation drew near. What w 
left of the staff gave us a farewell dinner. The fo 
was good, the fellowship fine, but the merriment wv 
forced. The best good-bys of life perforce are sad. 

Lee, my first deputy, had started for the Unit 
States soon after the armistice. In a business way 
had too much at stake to linger. What he had dc 
for me in the months of his service, however, was 
perform the duties of a true executive at headquart 
and leave me free to travel all over the place and me 
my decisions in the field. I still hold that he is 1 
best chief in anything who sees with his own ey 
Corn, Jones, Gummere, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. van Schai 
Mulvey, Helen Sheridan and Goldie Frances Deese 
North Carolina, my secretary, made a team hard 
beat that winter in Brussels. | 

Down at Le Havre I still had responsibilities t 
I bore lightly. Our baby work was nominally un 
my jurisdiction, but Dr. Edwards A. Park and his s 
needed no guidance. None of our Red Cross w 
was better done. Park now is on the medical fac 
of Johns Hopkins. 

On April 8 there was a large dinner for us at 
home of Dr. Depage and a reception afterward. 
dreds came. The Minister Vandevelde, Dr. De 
and the Rector of the University made addresses, 
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there were presentations by the Belgian Red Cross, 
by the University and by the organization known as 
“Gifts for Belgian Soldiers.” 

A round of dinners, a whirlwind of calls, and then 
early in the morning of April 17 we were off. 

“Into gray and sober Holland again,’ I wrote, 
“with lush-green pastures, dog-carts, push-carts, 
bicycles by the thousand, and good-natured looking 
people. We had hard work getting our big black 
Renault car on to the small ferry boats, but we forced 
the wheels ahead and tied the car fast, although the 
rear hung over the water. Then came Rotterdam and 
good-by to the trusted chauffeur, good-by to the faith- 
ful car—good-by to the long series of interesting ex- 
periences.”’ 

“Mingled feelings,’ I wrote on the SS. Nieuw 
Amsterdam. “Nerves a bit jumpy, but on the whole 
I am in good condition.” 

By a strange coincidence we ended our travel in 
war time on the same vessel that carried us over in 
1915. Wethought of her almost as a thing alive. 

We came home to find people interested in neither 
war nor peace, but only in stocks, bonds, cows, auto- 
mobiles, beefsteaks, committees on official reports 
and recommendations, and the other paraphernalia 
of every day life. 

I never fell with a dull thud, for I retained the 
ability to laugh at myself as well as at others. 

Eventually I settled into my niche and found 
my work as editor of the Christian Leader. 

It has been happy work, and one of the happiest 
parts has been that service of the paper which has 
permitted me to tell the story of these years that 
have passed into history. 

; * * * 
RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Fred C. Carr 

Interest ran high and discussion was spirited throughout 
the sessions of the ninety-sixth annual Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention held at Chapel Four Corners, Cumberland, June 7, 
1933. 

The sessions presided over by President John H. Williams, 
re-elected, ran two hours behind schedule all day because of 
extended debate of such moot questions as the Free Church, 
statement of faith, and veterans’ compensation. 

President Williams in a challenging message declared against 
the demoralizing effect upon the children and youth of our city 
of Sunday movies, questioned the ‘‘non-intoxicating” properties 
of the light wines and beers now legal, and recommended that 
the Convention again go on record for national prohibition, and 
advised the session to instruct their delegates to the General 
Convention in Worcester in October to vote ‘‘against consolida- 
tion of the Universalist and Unitarian societies at that meeting.” 

The Rev. Frederick S. Walker, pastor of the Church of Our 
Father, Pawtucket, preached the occasional sermon. His sub- 
ject was “Our Task.” The Rev. John H. Foglesong officiated at 
the communion service and the Rev. Arthur M. Soule and the 
Rey. William Couden assisted. 

Edwin S. Burlingham, treasurer, reported a substantial 
balance in the treasury. 

Outstanding conferences were held during the year at the 
First Church and Church of the Mediator, Providence, and at 
Woonsocket and North Attleboro. Exceptional speakers, se- 
cured by the committee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Lucy 
D. C. Cushman, attracted the largest attendance in many years. 

The committee on “The Free Church of America’’ appointed 
at the 1932 Convention to study the plan and report, submitted 
a resolution which stated the fact that Universalist and Unitarian 


churches have always considered themselves part of the continu- 
ing Church of Christ, that Universalists have hailed with joy the 
attempts in recent years looking toward a reunited church uni- 
versal, that the next step is closer co-operation with churches of 
kindred social and ethical ideals and kindred Christian faith, and 
then continued as follows: 

“Whereas: Unitarians and Universalists have long been at- 
tracted to one another in these matters of Life and Work, and of 
Faith and Order, and 

“Whereas: Universalists and the Universalist Church desire 
to continue to emphasize their historic faith in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God, and in the Spiritual Authority and Leader- 
ship of Jesus Christ— 

“Be it, therefore, resolved, that we, the delegates to the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention, record our conviction that the 
Universalist General Convention should join the proposed Free 
Church of America only with the understanding that we retain 
the right to our accepted Universalist Statement of Faith, and 
also, that some statement be included in the constitution of the 
said Free Church making it forever impossible for any individual 
or group professing atheism or indifference to the personality of 
Jesus Christ as a factor in their spiritual lives to become or re- 
main constituent members of the said Free Church. 

“And be it further resolved that since the word ‘church’ has 
a definite historic meaning, and since it is claimed that it is the in- 
tention of the Free Church of America to be only a federation): 
liberal bodies, that some such name as ‘The Association’ )° 
‘Council’ or ‘Federation of Free Churches’ be given the union.” 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, host to the forthcoming Uni- 
versalist General Convention in Worcester, guest of the Con- 
vention, was given the privilege of the floor and invited to help 
draft a memorial to the General Convention as follows: “We, 
the Rhode Island Universalist Convention, memorialize the 
Universalist General Convention that it is our conviction that 
decision as to the membership in the Free Church be left to our 
local churches.” This statement was unanimously adopted. 

It was also resolved that “the proposed substitute or ac- 
companiment to the principles of the Universalist Faith be en- 
dorsed substantially as follows: We believe in the Fatherhood 
of God, as revealed in the Bible and in other ways, the Responsi- 
bility of Man, the leadership of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. 

A recommendation was unanimously adopted that “a 
campaign for subscriptions to our Universalist periodical, the 
Christian Leader, be inaugurated in every parish in this Conven- 
tion.”’ 

“The Gospel of Good News’’ broadcast by Station WEAN 
each Monday morning at 7.30 was commended and voted to be 
continued under the chairmanship of the Rev. Arthur M. Soule. 

The Superintendent of Churches, Mr. Soule, reported that 
all churches of the state have pastors except Cumberland Chapel, 
which is being served by W. D. Rafuse, a layman in the com- 
munity. In spite of financial stringencies the work and spiritual 
life of the churches have showed gratifying progress. 

A fitting culmination of the Convention came with Dr. Tom- 
linson’s sermon, “Living a Day at a Time.” Dr. Tomlinson, 
well beloved as pastor at Valley Falls and Cumberland Chapel 
during the early days of his ministry, spoke from the text, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’”’ The burden of his 
message was that anxiety in a time of depression, in the first place, 
is useless, because many things in this world are out of our hands, 
anxiet 7 13 contrary to our true natures as children of God, and, 
furthermore, anxiety implies that we overlook the fact that God 
is in the world. 

Officers elected are: President, John H. Williams; vice-presi- 
dent, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood; treasurer, Edwin S. Burling- 
ham; secretary, Fred C. Carr; trustees for three years, Miss 
Clara B. Mowry and Fred B. Perkins; trustee for one year to fil] 
the unexpired term of James H. Church, deceased, Charles H. 
Everett; trustee for two years to fill the unexpired term of the 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, resigned, the Rev. Arthur M. Soule; 
trustee of the Publishing House, Herbert D. Goff; Fellowship 
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Committee, the Rev. William Couden, the Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Chapin T. Arnold; preacher 
of the occasional sermon, the Rev. William Couden; place of 
next session, Harrisville. 

The Rhode Island Universalist Convention will celebrate 
its 100th anniversary in 1938 at the First Church, Providence, 
where it was organized. The Rev. Frederick S. Wilmot, re- 
ligious editor of the Providence Journal, has been appointed 
chairman of the Centennial Committee. 

Da. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of Churches in 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Coons were interested guests during 
the sessions and brought greetings from the Massachusetts 
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COMFORT 
Eunice Wingate Quimby 

The very word itself—pronounce it and see if it does not 
sound like the relief of a sigh, as one drops into a deep-cushioned 
armchair before an open fire in the home of a congenial friend. 

Superficially, such a feeling means at least temporary relief 
from present discomfort. But the word comfort means more 
than this; it signifies a joining of strength. To that picture of 
physical well-being must be joined some stimulation of the soul. 

What refreshment flows from good and great old books! 
Old, because they would not have endured if they had not pos- 
sessed permanent worth and beauty. Such fellowship as flows 
from reading of the home life, philosophy, and tragedies of the 
Greeks, Romans, and early France and Germany, unites hu- 
manity, narrows space, and contracts time. 

The inscription above the door of the Library at Thebes 
was ‘‘Medicine for the Soul.”” And Emily Dickinson sings: 

“He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!”’ 

Another source of peace abides in the everlasting hills. “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains.” Leaving for the 
moment the psalmist’s belief that his God dwelt upon the moun- 
tain top, recall the rest of soul that accrued to you at the sight 
of that line of blue-grey hills bordering the earth’s edge, which 
seemed to declare that even on earth we may have peace, though 
heaven be above our reach. ; 

Again, what quietude may underlie daily work and duties! 
Attention to homely tasks presses back our trouble into indis- 
tinctness and truer proportion. Walt Whitman opened our eyes 
to its mission: 

“Oh, little recks the laborer 
How near his work is holding him to God, 
The loving Laborer through space and time.” 


While books and nature and work are true comforters, wise 
and acceptable human sympathy will result in warmth of broth- 
erly feeling, peace, encouragement, and bracing vigor. Plato 
called comfort the liberty of the oul. 

Can it be that there are instances where one is not entitled 
to this betterment of human sympathy? King Ahab lay down 
on his bed with his face to the wall and refused to eat because he 
could not possess his neighbor’s homestead. When another’s 
good causes us sorrow, I am sure we shall agree that justice and 
unselfishness will answer no call for condolence. 

Moreover, when personal effort to rise above grief is im- 
perative, comfort may wisely be withheld, lest it reopen the 
wound, instead of calming and cheering the sufferer. 

On the other hand, there are those who shrink from proffered 
comfort. One has the right to be alone with his grief if such 
isolation is preferred, and most of us at times may have been thus 
sensitive. But in analyzing such a feeling, I wonder if it may 
not be pride and inordinate self-pity that rejects comfort, or re- 
ceives it like ‘‘cold porridge.’”’ When Joseph’s blood-stained coat 
was brought to Jacob, “‘all his sons and all his daughters rose up 
to comfort him; but he refused to be comforted.” 


However, stony places where comfort is useless are few com- 
pared with the tracts of experience where it is merited and wel- 
comed; whence the cry, “‘Is there no balm in Gilead?” is often in- 
articulate. Brothers and sisters in our Father’s family are 
bravely struggling because of poverty, sickness, vocational 
handicaps, want of opportunity, loss of friends, regret for mis- 
takes, remorse for sin. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.”’ 

What forms may comfort in its adequate ministrations 
take? An opportunity just to express one’s trouble to a sym- 
pathetic listener gives in itself relief before specific help or com- 
fort is proffered. An understanding heart, one who has himself 
experienced consolation, can best fit the comfort to the need: 
physical comforts in poverty and sickness; opportunities for 
training and service; appreciation of effort to those who are un- 
complainingly struggling; the long look to heavenly reunion for 
loss of friends; God’s forgiveness and forbearance for weakness 
of the flesh; and a spur to character development available 
through the Spirit. 

But comfort must not be tardy, else the moan of Katharine 
to her husband, Henry the Eighth, may be echoed. 


“That comfort comes too late; 
’Tis like a pardon after execution.” 


And, it too, it must be tender. “Don’t drive a horse through 
a man’s soul,”’ said the preacher Talmadge. 

‘What can I do for you?” said a nurse to a little boy in a 
hospital. 

“Smile upon me.” 

The argumentative approach to the administration of com- 
fort will often fail, and may call forth such inward response as 
spoke itself in Jacob’s ejaculations: ‘‘Miserable (wearisome in 
Hebrew) comforters are ye all.” 

Also, a sufferer shrinks from an attempt to minimize his 
grief. He hugs to himself its full realization, and wishes not to 
have it torn from him, but some everlasting arm stretched under- 
neath both him and it. ‘‘He jests at scars who never felt a 
wound.” 

Let us consider now the God whom the psalmist felt above 
the hills. Spurgeon affirmed: ‘‘Give me the comforts of God, and 
I can well bear the taunts of men.”’ Isaiah made God’s comfort 
graphic in the consoling words: “‘As one whom his mother com- 
forteth, so will I comfort you.” 

Swift as the hummingbird darts from the sweet flower bells, 
And wings to his soft tiny nest on the branch well-secured, 
So turned my sensitive heart when a child, hurt, perplexed, 
Straight to a mother, whose comfort and hope were assured. 
So turns my soul now to Thee, O Father of all, 

Our Savior and Refuge, Strength-giver and Guide, if we call. 

God does not stop with mere relief, but brings good hope, 
by which we are saved, according to Saint Paul. The sympathy 
of Jesus is of one who has passed that way before. His gift of 
the Spirit, another Comforter, is called to and stands beside. 
Them that mourn Jesus called blessed. For this to be true, future 
comfort must exceed the grief. 

“Endure, and there shall dawn within thy breast 
Eternal rest.’ 
ay pe 


ANOTHER CHICAGO PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
Charles F. Weller 


For the first time in 1100 years, the head of an orthodox Hin- 
du sect is leaving India. He is coming to Chicago, this summer, 
to address the World Fellowship of Faiths. His Holiness Jagad- 
guru Shri Shankaracharya is bringing twenty Hindu priests in 
their picturesque robes to assist in his daily obligatory religious 
ceremonies. | 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, national chairman of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths, at the new headquarters of the 
Fellowship in the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, issued recently the 
first public report of the speakers who have accepted invitations 
to address the Chicago sessions which will continue, during the 
Century of Progress, the great traditions of the World Parliament 
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of Religions which was held at the time of Chicago’s first World’s 
Fair in 18938. 

His Highness Maharaja Gaekuar of Baroda, Sadhu Vas- 
wami (liberal Hindu), Raja Jai Prithvi Bahadur Singh (humanist), 
K. Natarajan (Bramo Samaj), Sir Zakir Husain (Moslem), Dr. 
Pardamen Singh Grewal (Sikh), Charmai Rai Jain (Jainism), 
Bramachari Devapriya Walisinha (Buddhist), are also among the 
one hundred and two eminent speakers who have accepted the 
invitation to address the World Fellowship of Faiths. 

Senator Arthur Capper, Governor Gifford Pinchot, Profes- 
sor John Dewey, Bishop James EF. Freeman, Edward Howard 
Griggs, John Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, Justice Florence Allen, Ambassador 
Sao-ke Sze, Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, Roscoe Pound, and 
Rufus Jones are among the many distinguished men and women 
who are coming from various parts of America. 

In occasional great meetings throughout the five months from 
June to November, and in daily sessions during the three cul- 
minating convention weeks from August 27 to September 17, 
representatives of many creeds and countries will seek to solve 
such problems as ‘‘Poverty-amidst-Plenty,” “‘Unemployment,”’ 
“Racial and Religious Persecution,’ ““Youth and the Future,” 
“‘Men and Machines,” “‘Fear,’’ ““Disarmament,”’ ‘“‘War.”’ 

Former President Herbert Hoover and Miss Jane Addams 
are the two honorary presidents of the World Fellowship of 
Faiths. There are eight national vice-presidents: Hon. Newton 
D. Baker, Prof. John Dewey, President Glenn Frank, Dr. John A. 
Lapp, Dr. R. A. Millikan, Mayor Frank Murphy, Mr. Chester 
H. Rowell, Miss Mary E. Woolley. Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
ot New York City is the national chairman. 

Three hundred widely-representative men and women have 
accepted membership in the National Committee. Details of 
the work are attended to by an Executive Committee of which 
Prof. Charles S. Braden of Northwestern University is the Chicago 
chairman and Mr. William H. Short New York chairman. The 
secretaries of the Executive Committee are the Rev. Edmund W. 
Sheehan, Chicago, and Prof. Wm. H. Bridge, New York. 

Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle is chairman and Dr. Preston 
Bradley vice chairman of the Chicago Committee of Two Hun- 
dred. The treasurer is Mr. Louis A. Bowman of the National 
Builders Bank, Chicago. Mr. L. L. Putnam, certified public 
accountant, is the Chicago auditor. The General Executives are 
Mr. Kedarnath Das Gupta of India and Mr. Charles Frederick 
Weller of Chicago. 


* * * 


THE “‘BATES STUDENT” SPEAKS 


That religious institutions in Maine are not free from the 
blighting influence of sordid industrialism was clearly demon- 
strated in the case of the Norway Universalist church, which re- 
cently dismissed its minister fol owing strained relations between 
the Norway Shoe Company and its employees. Although he had 
been recalled by a large majority only a few weeks before the 
strike, after it he was dismissed for the reason that it was thought 
“best for all concerned.” 

During the strike he had consistently maintained the right 
of the worker to industrial justice, to organize for collective bar- 
gaining, and to have a decent standard of living. There seems to 
be as little freedom of the clergy under Protestantism as ever 
there was under any other form of Christianity. The religion of 
the church must come down into the streets and meet men where 
they live, if it is to be an effective agent in the building of the 
Good Society. 

Somebody has said that the right to liberty of speech is the 
right to be wrong at times, but in this case it is quite clear that in 
Norway, Maine, one does not have the right to be right. Nothing 
that the congregation of the Universalist church of Norway can 
do will injure the career of young Mr. Rheiner, but their action 
will only serve to discredit organized religion in the eyes of 
thinking and women and men. 

Religion can be the “opiate of the people” in Maine as well as 
Russia.—Editorial in the Bates Student March 29, 1933. 


VERSES 
Tai Jen 
TO ROBERT S. HILLYER 
(A translation of my own verse in Chinese) 


Why do I come hither? 

Wandering these five years, 

With only a round of moon 

Ever shining upon my outland sorrow? 


Brightly shines the sun— 

The sky, the sea, a boundless splendor; 

And the morning breath fills the Autumnal Voice. 
Why, homeward when I look, 

Does this New-land glory shrivel 

And fall rustling upon the sacred ground of Peking? 


This aimless life behooves not even our wander-years: 
Self-forgotten, and despair-bound, 

I face the white autumn moon. 

Oh, I am drunk, but do not laugh, 

For few men know her beauty sublime. 


* * 


OWORLD! -COME WITH ME, TO THE LAND OF PEACE! 


“To split hairs over terminology;”’ 
To turn life into hives of breed and living; 
Social animals without social interest; 
Human beings battling humanity; 
O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 


Tear down, tear down your towers of derision! 
There is time, there is time yet for revision! 
Fear not the wolf, the tiger, and the crow! 

But come, and flesh regenerate will grow! 

O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 


The Way of Man is the road to Heaven, 

And where your heart can smile, the sun will shine. 
Ah—look, the sun is shining beyond the ocean! 

O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 
Come, let us go, beyond the many seas. 


“Under one head you are more near united,” 
And under one roof you are self-invited. 
O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 
Come now, forsake your follies—your savannas, 
And let us go, beyond the many seas. 


O world! come with me, to the land of peace! 
Come, let us go, beyond the many seas. 


* x 


I saw a bird floating out of the mountain breast, 
Dancing the glory of the setting sun, purpling the west. 


Now back, now forth, and up and down, she turned the splendors 
in and out, 
And crimson here, and crimson there, and crimson round about; 


And slowly, and slowly, she winged toward the flaming blaze, 
Till suddenly, headlong she plunged into the murmuring rays. 


And out of the murmuring rays, and from my heart, came a voice 
Like the gentle breezes fanning the grass, touching my griefs 
and joys. 


“She is gone, beyond this approaching dark, 
She is gone, gone to join the rising lark.” 


And out of Heaven and Harth came a whisper: “‘Will she come 
again?” 
And all at once nodded the flowers: “‘Yes, for him, but when?” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BEWILDERING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Calling recently upon a parishioner who is an intelligent 
and devoted reader of the Christian Leader, she said: “‘Can you 
tell me what all this discussion concerning the Free Church is 
about? I read column after column in our church paper and 
only grow more bewildered.” 

I had to confess to a good degree of sympathy with her. 
To the current confusion of the world of industry, of finance and 
of international relations we seem to be adding our share. 

First of all we appear to be divided over the question whether 
it is another church we wish to launch, or a federation of liberal 
churches to form. These are distinct ideas involving distinctly 
different lines of action. The report of the joint commissions 
calls it a “Free Church,” but in their discussion of it as well as in 
atticles by others it would seem that a federation of liberal 
churches like the federation of evangelical was intended. A little 
clearness here will greatly help. 

Then there seems to be great diversity of opinion over the 
basis upon which the new fellowship shall rest. Some say on 
liberal ideas and principles, that it is impossible to propagate 
the liberal church without putting to the front the liberal faith. 

The Joint Commissions, by some hypnotism which they 
managed to practise upon themselves until they were unanimous 
in their decision, declare “unity of purpose’? to be the bond. 
Here again is a deep-seated divergence that must be reconciled 
before any real progress will be made. 

Still again there is a great deal of muttering and some open 
revolt to the fact that in the report of the Commissions neither 
God nor Christ seems to have so much as honorable mention. 
“Have we ceased to be a Christian Church?” many are asking. 
And others, ‘‘In our new effort to corral liberals of all stripes are 
we as Universalists giving up everything we have cherished and 
that has made us distinctive?” Just about the time that some 
of our leaders and our Unitarian friends tell us that such a fear 
is imaginary and that all we have to do is “‘to trust and obey,” 
out of a clear sky comes ‘“‘The Humanist Manifesto” signed in 
largest proportion by Unitarian ministers and church leaders, 
which, among many platitudes, in Article Sixth sets off this 
bomb, ‘‘We are convinced the time has passed for theism, deism,”’ 
ete. 

We sit up and rub our eyes and ask, “Are we to hold our 
General Convention in a church in Worcester, or going across 
to Soviet Russia with it?” Notwithstanding all the soothing 
syrup passed out to us by the champions of the denatured pre- 
amble, we do not want our Christian faith “enriched” by such a 
blend. If the Unitarian Church can find a way to fellowship 
with such, and it seems to, it remains to be seen whether the 
Universalist Church has “‘progressed”’ so far. If it has, it will 
have to get rid of its hymn books, its Bible, its Christian symbols, 
its prayers. It will have to be something entirely different than 
most of us have known it. 

Do not blame us if we are bewildered. Nay, rather dazed, 
at the proposal. 

Finally, to the general confusion engendered by the Free 
Church discussion, in which we must, to our shame, plead guilty 
of having had a part, there is continually arising the question, 
Is it a real federation of the Christian liberals of America and the 
world that is being planned, or are its promoters chiefly in- 
terested in a merger of the Unitarian and Universalist Churches? 
Here again we are reproached for raising such a question. 

“Can you read,” we are asked, “‘and if so, did you not note 
tha‘ the report of the joint commissions explicitly declared that it 
was not a merger?” Yes! and we have read of Universalist 
headquarters now in the old building of the Unitarians, tendered 
us by their charity, of joint publications, joint organizations of 
our women, young people, Sunday school workers, ete., ete. 

Perhaps it is because we can read, and read too much, that 
these things confuse us. Can it be possible that while looking 


one way we are walking another? Disclaiming a merger and 
making one? Does the Universalist Church wish to maintain 
its identity or is it ready to cease to be? All this is involved in 
the Free Church project as it is presented to us, and it gives some 
of us pause at the way in the name of good fellowship and unity 
the subject is muddled up and sugar-coated. Once drug a man 
and he will lie down on a railroad track, jump off a dock or rush 
into a burning building; but that is the end of him. 

Our esteemed friend Judge Galer, like most of those west of 
the Mississippi River, where liberals are few and far between, 
in his discussion of the Free Church in a recent issue of the Leader, 
regrets that the commissions did not provide for a merger of the 
Universalist and Unitarian Churches, but. as a step to this end 
advises us to adopt at Worcester the proposed plan. May I be 
permitted to suggest that at the General Convention, without 
much delay, the report be recommitted until something be given 
us that will be less confusing and better suited to the problem 
that confronts us. That out of the way let us give our attention 
to some of the real and appealing needs of these days through 
which we are passing. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


A NOTABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A notable accomplishment in the alleviation and prevention 
of misery and degradation should not be ignored by the student 
of current history. One is the ratification of the 1931 convention 
on the opium question, which comes into force in July, 1933. 

Five states which were specially engaged in the production 
of narcotics, Germany, France, Great Britain, Switzerland and 
Turkey, and twenty-nine other states have ratified the long de- 
layed treaty. The most important are the United States, Bul- 
garia, Egypt, India and Persia. Apparently Japan will ratify, 
which is most important, and it is expected that Holland, Den- 
mark and Norway will soon follow. The public has been so ab- 
sorbed in matters of politics, finance and relief work, not to say 
sporting news, bridge whist and crime reports, that this thrilling 
news of activities which will prevent the future misery of many 
millions has been overlooked. Hereafter there will be an end to 
enormous profits made from tons of narcotics over and above the 
small amounts needed for medical and scientific purposes. One 
man, A. E. Blanco, deserves the credit for bringing the pressure 
to bear in influential circles in all these countries to secure this 
ratification. Like the insidious preparedness propaganda largely 
due to the subtle pressure of many armament makers, this poison- 
ing of bodies and deadening of the minds of millions has been due 
to greed. Guns and opium are highly remunerative. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 

Brookline, Mass. 

* * 

LYNCHING RECORD FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 
1933 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

According to the records compiled at Tuskegee Institute in 
the Department of Records and Research, there were six lynch- 
ings in the first six months of 1988. This number is one more 
than the number for the first six months of 1932. In 1923, that 
is ten years ago, there were fifteen persons lynched in the first 
six months of the year. 

During the first six months of 1933 there were fourteen in- 
stances in which officers of the law prevented lynchings. Of 
these three were in Northern states and eleven in Southern states. 
In nine of the instances the prisoners were removed or the guards 
augmented; in the five other instances force was used to repel the 
would-be lynchers; thus a total of seventeen persons, six whites 
and eleven Negroes, were saved from death at the hands of mobs. 


R. R. Moton. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Americans Interpreted 


My American Friends. By L. P. Jacks. 


(Maemillan. $2.00.) 


Dr. L. P. Jacks is almost as familiar a 
figure in America as he is in England. It 
is a bit difficult to say whether this last 
book of his is intended primarily for 
Americans, or for his own countrymen. 
It seems to serve either group equally 
well—the English by its carefully selected 
information, the Americans by its criti- 
cisms, explicit or implied, and both parties 
by the gently wholesome way Dr. Jacks 
has of correcting prejudices. 

The author knows America well. Since 
the year 1886, when he did graduate work 
in philosophy at Harvard (and incident- 
ally went on a very unphilosophic “‘lark”’ 
to New York with Royce), he has been 
frequently in this country, sometimes for 
protracted tours. A map at the end of the 
volume shows the route he took on the 
occasion of a recent visit: his itinerary in- 
cluded no less than forty-two states! It is 
equally evident that he genuinely likes 
and admires the Americans. 

What we have here, therefore, is a 
record of the observations and reflections 
of a candid friend. The book should be 
read in the same spirit of affectionate in- 
terest with which it is written. Dr. 
Jacks has read with profit Andre Siegfried 
and James Truslow Adams, to both of 
whom he often alludes. He does not as- 
pire to be a second Bryce in profundity or 
thoroughness. Without disparagement, 
his book may be called journalistic in the 
timeliness of its topics and in its chatty 
style. But, as befits the editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, Dr. Jacks sees through 
and beyond the affairs of the immediate 
present to the things that are invisible and 
abiding. 

He tells us that there are three rules 
which anybody who writes a book about 
America should do his best to observe! 
Let him avoid generalizations; let him 
judge nothing by the point at which it 
has arrived, but rather by the direction 
in which it is moving; and let him at once 
look for the contrary of any feature which 
seems to him peculiarly good or peculiarly 
evil. And as a practical admonition to 
the Englishmen who come here to lecture, 
he would add: beware of the Oxford accent! 

The chapter on standardization is full 
of refreshing common sense. The author 
does not find the hundred and twenty 
million Americans so astonishingly alike as 
they are said to be by most foreign ob- 
servers. If standardization means the 
establishment of a uniform technique for 
the externals of life, then surely the Amer- 
icans have put themselves in a favorable 
posture for developing their inner dif- 
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ferences and so becoming, in the long run, 
very unlike one to another. For stand- 
ardization is a condition absolutely es- 
sential to all forms of human origlnality. 
Nature herself is the great standardizer. 

It is a little surprising to be told that as 
a people the Americans are the most self- 
critical on the face of the earth. I had 
rather supposed that such a statement 
was truer of the English—but Dr. Jacks 
is probably in a better position to know. 
Certain it is that for a generation now— 
and particularly since the World War— 
we have been scrutinizing ourselves with an 
increasing sharpness. There is, for ex- 
ample, the attitude of aloofness, if not of 
contempt, on the part of our educated 
classes for the career of politics. Not a 
single Rhodes Scholar has sought eminence 
along that line. But no American—not 
even the ‘hundred percenter,” of whom 
Dr. Jacks has so amusingly gone in quest— 
would claim that the best of American 
life could be judged by its political mani- 
festations. The things Dr. Jacks finds 
most to deplore, we have ourselves been 
the first to criticise. Even the author’s 
more personal antipathies, such as our 
overheated houses and our closed motor- 
cars, are shared by not a few Americans. 

Those who know America only as a 
country given over to material ends are 
ignorant of the splendid spirit of social 
service and the generous enthusiasm for 
education to be found in almost all sec- 
tions of the land. Education, in fact, 
Dr. Jacks terms the ‘“‘key-industry”’ of the 
United States. Even though it may seem 
to the university-trained Englishman to 
be lacking in academic standards, it is 
plainly moving, the author thinks, in the 
right direction. The place assigned to 
physical education still seems to him some- 
what inadequate. The use men make of 
leisure, of play, of recreation, is one of the 
concerns nearest his heart. For it is only 
by the proper integration of these things 
in life that men can attain to that well- 
rounded development which is Dr. Jacks,’ 
as it was Matthew Arnold’s, definition of 
culture. 

William Kilborne Stewart. 


Department of Comparative 
Literature, Dartmouth College. 


x Ox 
The Growth of the Gospels. By F. C. 
Grant. (Abingdon Press. $1.50.) 


This little book is written by the Dean 
of Western Theological Seminary, who in 
his very telling ‘‘Life and Times of Jesus’ 
has shown that he can write both simply 
and with authority. 

Dr. Grant writes this book to sum up 
new developments in Gospel study and to 
offer possible solutions upon points that 
remain problematical. He takes us very 
close to the original work of the making 


of the Gospels and to the needs of the mem- 
bers of the earliest Christian churches. 

Dr. Grant accepts Mark as Roman 
Gospel of about 68 A. D. and does not think 
that it is the work of a Palestinian writer. 
He takes Luke as the second Gospel to 
reach completion, and claims that the Pas- 
sion narrative there is older than that of 
Mark. He places Matthew as late as 
the end ot the first century A. D., claim- 
ing that it is colored by the thought and 
teaching of the Syrian or North Palestinian 
church tradition. The Fourth Gospel he 
places firmly beyond the life time of John 
the disciple as a work of the early part of 
the second century. The author was “a 
Hellenist—not a Jew, but a Levantine 
or Greek. There are no tears in the cor- 
ners of his eyes as he writes of the self-con- 
demnation of ‘the Jews,’ as there were in 
the eyes of the old scribe who wrote 
‘Matthew.’ ” 

The Gospels are seen in relation to other 
literature, Christian and non-Christian, 
there is a wealth of comparison. The 
diagram of Gospel sources and the analyses 
of Gospel material are of the kind that 
only a very able teacher can set forth; 
they are useful to the general reader and 
the student alike. 

Margare' B. Crook. 

Department of Religion and Biblical 

Literature, Smith College. 


* * 


The Career and Significance of Jesus. 
By Walter Bell Denny, professor of 
Philosophy and Religion, Russell Sage 
College. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 
(Nelson’s Religious Series: General Edi- 
tors—Luther A. Weigle, Robert Seneca 
Smith.) 


Professor Denny interprets Jesus as 
modeled after the Great Prophets, with 
particular affinities with the Suffering 
Servant of Isaiah, 52-53. He is the non- 
political, non-military Messiah who risks 
all to revolutionize the religion of his 
people. His followers are apocalyptists, 
hoping for the judgment of God upon the 
foes of the nation; the God ot the apocalyp- 
tists is vengeful; Jesus is never that, he is 
not an apocalyptist, he is too deeply 
spiritual. 

The author is never dogmatic; he asks his 
readers to consider other points of view 
than his own, and provides readings that 
are at times diametrically opposed to his 
own viewpoint. He fully recognizes the 
value of light thrown upon Gospel struc- 
ture by modern research; he continually 
brings in apt sayings from the Old Testa- 
ment that were most probably in the minds 
of Jesus or of the writers of the Gospels 
of a later generation than that of Jesus. 

This is a very useful handbook for a 
young adult study circle. 

Margaret B. Crook. 
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‘“‘Some, apostles; and some, prophets”’ 


Craftsmen All: Fellow Workers in the 
Younger Churches. By Edward 
Shillito. (Friendship Press. Cloth, 
$1.00, paper, 60 cents.) 


Those who know Mr. Shillito’s weekly 
London letter in the Christian Century will 
expect in any book bearing his name evi- 
dence of broad sympathies, diversified in- 
terests, and eager appreciation of others. 
They will find all these virtues in his new 
book, which tells the stories of a number of 
men, in Africa, India, and Asia, who have 
shown how their own lands can make a 
distinctive contribution to Christianity. 
Gone is the arrogance which (with all its 
fine intentions) marked the nineteenth 
century missionary method. In those 
days striking personalities converted to 
Christianity were sometimes brought to 
Britain or America as exhibits of the 
triumph of the church and to be shown 
Christianity in its “home.’”’ However, as 
Mr. Shillito says, “‘the church was strength- 
ened in its faith by seeing these triumphs 
of grace. But it did not expect to learn 
more of its Lord from their experience.”’ 
Now there is no longer any one “‘home”’ of 
Christianity. Its future strength may as 
readily radiate from centers in the Kast 
or the South as in the North and West. 
And already, in the remarkable personali- 
ties described in this book, we may see 
what can be added to our conception and 
our expression of Christianity by men who 
bring to it the wealth of their inherited 
culture in other lands. 

The stories told by Mr. Shillito are ar- 
resting and very interesting, although of 
necessity brief and sketchy. He is careful 
to make it plain that what some of the men 
concerned have done in Africa, India or 
Japan, would not necessarily serve as a 
pattern for Western Christians, but he is 
very sure that their service to their own 
lands has been valuable. We wonder, 
somewhat, about the prophet Harris, a 
strange West African who wandered 
among people of his own and other tribes 
dressed in a long white gown and white 
turban, carrying a bamboo staff, bearing a 
cross and a small Bible, giving a simple 
message, which included threats of instant 
judgment on the disobedient. He seems 
to have been content to tell his hearers to 
wait and watch for a white man whom God 
would send to teach them. In two years he 
made between sixty thousand and a hun- 
dred thousand “‘converts,’”’ and when a 
white missionary finally heard of these 
waiting converts he reaped a wonderful 
harvest. 

If those who come to Christianity must 
always have an Old Testament before they 
can appreciate the New, perhaps Harris 
was a providential prophet. Certainly, 
like the Israelite prophets, he denounced 
the cults of superstition, knowing by ex- 
perience how base and cruel these were. 
In this way he prepared whole tribes fora 
higher stage of spiritual experience. 


Apolo of Uganda, another African; 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, the Sikh who became 
another St. Francis and has disappeared 
into Tibet; martyrs in China and Mada- 
gascar; the Ceylonese artist, who calls 
himsel: Bezalel, bringing to a Singhalese 
church all that is distinctive in the art 
and architecture of his people; Tilak, the 
Indian poet, whose hymns are now part of 
the distinctively Indian Church; Kagawa, 
the practical mystic, who has revitalized 
Christianity as a social force in Japan— 
these are some of the men described and 
interpreted. 

There is one other, a man no longer liv- 
ing. It was the present writer’s privilege 
to see and talk with him in early boyhood. 
His story ought to be better known, both 
because he was a remarkable man and be- 
cause he made Christian principles the 
basis of his rule over his people. This 
was King Khama. As _ Shillito says, 
“Khama has a right to stand among the 
great Christians of his age who belong to 
the whole church.”” He found Christian 
equivalents for the old customs of the 
tribe, the tribe of the Bamangwato, 
whom he ruled for fifty years. His achieve- 
ments and the underlying purpose belong 
with those notable experiments in Chris- 
tian history in which a whole community 
corporately attempted to make a Christian 
ethic supreme. ‘‘These experiments are 
needed to correct the despair which settles 
down upon the Christian church when it 
looks out upon a baffling and complex 
society, and asks whether it can win for its 
Lord the society in the midst of which it 
lives. Must it retreat from the world.... 
and hold aloof from the human scene. . 

Or can there be any human society in 
which every interest and every function 

. . shall be brought into the light of a 
divine purpose?”’ 

The new attitude to missions suggested 
in the report “‘Re-Thinking Missions” is not 
new to Mr. Shillito; he exhibits it in his 
appreciative sketches of these leaders of 
indigenous Christianity in cultures very 
different from our own. 

JalyI DS Soper 


* * 


Note: The volume entitled ‘“‘Sonnets,”’ by 
Mary Dixon Thayer, reviewed in our issue 
of June 17, should have been described as 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
The price is $1.00. 


* * * 


FLETCHER SCHOOL OF LAW AND 
DIPLOMACY 


The Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy will open for instruction on Oct. 
2, 1938. Established on the basis of a 
bequest to the Trustees of Tufts College, 
it is organized and administered jointly 
by Tufts College and Harvard University 
for the purpose of giving instruction in the 
closely related fields of Public and Inter- 
national Law, Diplomacy and Interna- 
tional Relations, and International Eco- 


nomics. The curriculum has been designed 
with the object of preparing a limited 
number of qualified students for the 
specialized and exacting professions of 
international law, the diplomatic and 
consular services, foreign business and 
finance, historical and economic research, 
and the teaching of these various branches. 
College and university graduates of high 
caliber are eligible for admission to the 
Fletcher School. 

The courses offered during the year 
1933-1934 will lead to the degree of Master 
of Arts. These courses will be conducted 
on the campus of Tufts College. 

The curriculum of the school has been 
arranged with a view to including a sum- 
mer session as an integral part of the 
year’s work. 

For the promotion of advanced study 
along the lines represented in the school, 
five Fletcher Fellowships have been es- 
tablished. Each of these bears the value 
of $1,000. These will be awarded com- 
petitively to candidates of outstanding 
ability and character. Applications for 
fellowships for the year 1933-1934 should 
be in the hands of the Dean of the School 
as soon as possible. 

For further information, address the 
Dean, Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, Medford, Mass. 


x x 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE AT 
McGREGOR, IOWA 


The annual Young People’s Institute 
under the auspices of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association met at McGregor, Iowa, from 
June 19 to June 25. At the conference 
were representatives from Omaha, Neb., 
Joliet, Ill., Lincoln, Mass.,and Des Moines, 
Davenport, Waterloo, and Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

The regular morning lectures were given 
by Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of Lincoln, 
Mass., speaking on “Evaluating Life,’’ 
and Rey. Edna P. Bruner, Universalist 
minister at Waterloo, Iowa, speaking on 
“Current International Affairs.” 

Illustrated evening lectures were given 
by Rev. Melvin L. Welke, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, speaking on ‘“‘Hungary and Transyl- 
vania,’”’ Rev. Evans L. Worthley, Iowa 
City, Iowa, who told of ‘‘A Year in Ire- 
land,” and Mr. Greeley on ‘‘Historie Uni- 
tarianism.”’ Rev. Charles J. Dutton of 
Des Moines gave a lecture on ‘Joseph 
Priestley”? Thursday evening, and Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, 
spoke on “The Human Unfit” on Friday 
evening. The sermon Sunday morning 
was preached by Dr. Snyder. 

Officers for next year are: President, 
Ervil MclIlvaine, Omaha; vice-president, 
Rosemary Filip, Cedar Rapids; secretary 
and treasurer, Edith Murphy, Davenport; 
regional vice-presidents, Eunice Davis, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mary Eloise Anderson, 
Des Moines, Bertram Metcalf, Davenport, 
Franklin Brewster, Joliet, Illinois, and 
Patty Pitts, Waterloo. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


YES, WE HAVE MOVED 


No longer is the General Sunday School 
Association located at 176 Newbury 
Street. On the evening of June 26 all of 
our goods and chattels were transferred to 
16 Beacon Street. And what a collection 
we had! Not nearly so many as a month 
ago, however, for we have all been busy 
looking over our possessions and discarding 
what was no longer of use. (We knew that 
religious education was changing. But 
looking over books, courses of study and 
materials used fifteen, ten or even five 
years ago, has brought home to us forcibly 
just how much it has been on the move.) 

The new home of the G. S. S. A. is on 
the third floor of the Universalist Head- 
quarters. This time it is in the front and 
not in the rear. One large room gives us 
plenty of wall space for cases, filing cabinets 
and other necessary equipment. No longer 
are books here, there and everywhere, as 
they had to be at 176. To our delight 
we are able to place twenty-five cases 
along one wall. Near by is a reading 
table with copies of new books and cur- 
rent religious educational magazines, in- 
vitingly displayed. 

Here we expect many of our near-by 
workers will sit during the next few weeks 
as they come for help in planning the 
year’s curriculum. The very fact that we 
are located next to Boston’s shopping dis- 
trict will naturally mean more visitors. 
And we are glad of this. Already we are 
thinking about and planning ways in 
which we can better serve all who come to 
us seeking counsel and help. 

The desks of the office secretary and 
field supervisor are in this large room, the 
former at the front, near a window, and 
the latter at the back near the door. Be- 
fore it has been necessary for them to be 
close together and many a visitor has con- 
versed with Miss Yates to the accompani- 
ment of Mrs. Stover’s typewriter. Now 
each will have her own corner with her 
own working equipment near by. In 
addition to the large room is a small bal- 
cony room which has been assigned the 
director. Two unusual bay windows give 
plenty of light and add a touch of quaint- 
ness to this room. 

We shall miss the building at 176 New- 
bury Street. Mrs. Stover had been there 
for twelve years, moving into it from Boyl- 
ston Street in 1921, when Dr. Huntley 
and she were the G. S. S. A. office staff. 
But we are happy in our new home and in 
the increased opportunities for usefulness 
which it affords. Dr. Earle, who was one 
of our first visitors, exclaimed enthusias- 
tically as she entered the room, ‘Well, 
isv’t this fine!’ We agree that it is. 
And we want you to come and see it for 
yourself the very next time you are in 
town. 


WHAT ONE STATE BOARD PLANS 
TO DO 


There is to be no weakening of the 
program of religious education in the state 
of Ohio next year. Instead, the very op- 
posite will take place. At the meeting 
of the Executive Board of the State Sunday 
School Association held in connection with 
the State Convention at Columbus, on June 
19, the following plans were adopted: 

1. The state board will prepare and 
send out to the superintendent in local 
church schools at least three mimeographed 
bulletins containing practical, helpful 
suggestions regarding the educational pro- 
gram of a school. The first of these will 
be sent early in September, the second late 
in November and the third in February. 
Three members of the Board have volun- 
teered to take turns gathering the ma- 
terial, preparing and mailing the bulletin. 
In the first issue will be suggestions for 
improving the worship service and for 
making more attractive the worship set- 
ting. A word about the values which may 
result from the holding of monthly workers’ 
conferences together with suggestions on 
same will also be included. Ideas for Rally 
Day will follow as well as hints for a social 
evening at the church, a good time for 
church school pupils, parents and teachers. 
Two or three possible ways of raising 
money will be suggested also. 

2. That the Universalist schools of Ohio 
would be greatly benefited by visits from 
an experienced religious educator was ad- 
mitted by all. Accordingly one of the 
major goals for 1933-34 is an extended trip 
by the G. S. S. A. field worker as early in 
the year as possible. 

3. A discussion of the need of more ade- 
quately trained teachers throughout the 
state leads to the question of institutes. 
The desirability of a summer meeting 
place which could offer to teachers of mid- 
western states what Ferry Beach offers to 
teachers in the East was felt by all. Mrs. 
Pullman was appointed to confer with the 
G. S. S. A. regarding the matter in the 
hope that a suitable place may be secuted 
and a summer institute planned for 1934. 

4, Each member of the state board is 
to be responsible during the coming year 
for a certain portion of the program. 
Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman of Cleveland, 
vice-president, will give help to the schools 
of the state in the matter of worship, 
church school music, hymnals, ete. She 
will write the article referred to previously 
for the September bulletin. Miss LaVerne 
Wright of Franklin, secretary and treasurer, 
will have charge of the planning of field 
work for the state. Mr. Edward Day of 
Leroy, a trustee who is interested in extend- 
ing liberal religious education, will locate 
weak or dormant church schools and help 
to re-establish them as going concerns. 


The other members of the Board, Mrs. 
Herbert H. Limpert of North Olmstead, 
president, and Mr. Dewey Moore of Patas- 
kala, will also assume responsibility for 
one special need, to be determined later. 

Every member of the Ohio State Board 
is a busy person. One is serving as pastor 
of a church while still at work on his 
studies; another is a minister’s wife; one is 
teacher and head of a grade school. The 
president, besides being mother of four 
girls, is active in her own church. But 
every one present recognized the need of 
improving the religious educational pro- 
gram throughout the state. And every 
one agreed, not only willingly but en- 
thusiastically, to give time, thought and 
efforts to bring definite achievement to 
pass. 

It was an encouraging experience to 
have a part in this convention program. 
There was evident a deepening sense of 
the importance of religious education and a 
desire to meet to-day’s need with a more 
adequate program and a better equipped 
teaching staff. 

S. M.A. 


* * 


FOR FERRY BEACH DELEGATES 


Remember to bring tennis rackets, base 
ball equipment and a costume, if you 
have one, for the costume party and dance 
we are planning. Then there’s that musi- 
cal instrument you may wish you’d taken 
along when you hear the orchestra tuning 
up. Yes, there are to be some classes, 
and periods for study, too. But there are 
also going to be plenty of good times and 
we want you to be prepared for them. 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rev. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will attend the Religious 
Education Institute at the Isles of Shoals 
before going to Ferry Beach on July 29. 


Miss Eleanor Bonner, pastor’s assistant 
at the National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is planning to attend sum- 
mer school at Columbia and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. 


Have you read the excellent article en- 
titled ‘‘Is There a Crisis in Religious Edu- 
cation?” by Rev. Edwin Fairley in the 
June 17 issue of the Leader? Or the ac- 
count on Search Light pages in last week’s 
Leader of the Universalist school that 
realized the dangers in attendance awards 
and was courageous enough to free itself 
from them? 


At the final education meeting, a supper 
held at Cradle Beach, plans were made for 
a two-day institute for Sept. 2 and 8, when 
church school teachers and officers will 
plan together regarding the year’s work.— 
From the Builder, Peoria, Ill. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


In practically all the 
places where services 
are customarily held 
during the summer, 
the Universalists will 
again conduct services 
during July and Aug- 
ust. One place, new 
to the list, is of suf- 
ficient moment to war- 
rant a word of explanation. The Buena 
Vista Street Church in Roxbury, of which 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill is the pastor, is to 
be open for worship through the nine Sun- 
days of the next two months. This is a 
Boston church, and, as the Church of the 
Redemption is to be closed until Sept. 10, 
the trustees of the Roxbury church offered 
the free use of their plant, together with 
the services of the organist, on condition 
that the State Superintendent would secure 
the preachers. The preachers are all men 
from the vicinity, and each is contributing 
his service. Beginning with Rev. G. H. 
Leining on July 2, the men who will be 
heard in Roxbury, in order, are Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, president of the State 
Convention, Dr. van Schaick, editor of the 
Christian Leader, Rev. Ernest H. Carritt of 
Peabody, Rev. Charles A. Haney of New- 
tonville, Rev. Charles P. Hall of West 
Somerville, Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
vice-president of the Universalist General 
Convention, Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cam- 
bridge, and Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of 
Chelsea. These services will be held each 
Sunday morning at 10.45. There are 
enough Universalists in the parishes of 
Brookline, Grove Hall, Church of the Re- 
demption, Charlestown, East Boston, 
Chelsea, Somerville, Malden, Newtonville, 
Cambridge, Melrose, and other near-by 
points to make a large congregation in the 
beautiful church on Buena Vista Street. 
So far as we know, too, there is no summer 
service held in the churches named. Uni- 
versalist visitors to Boston during July 
and August will find it as easy from the 
center of Boston to reach the Roxbury 
church as it is to get any other of our 
churches in the city. 

Dr. George E. Huntley is again this 
summer to be the preacher for six Sundays 
in the old church of Hosea Ballou and 
Clara Barton at Oxford. Dr. Huntley’s 
Sundays will be July 23 and 30, and the 
four Sundays of August. 

Rev. Otto S. Lyding of Nashua, N. H., 
will conduct the services at Chatham, as 
for the two past years. Rev. Henry W. 
Maier, D. D., will be the preacher at Or- 
leans and Eastham. 

Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Amesbury will 
once more be the preacher at the lovely 
little “‘white church” on Broadway in West 
Haverhill. There will be preaching on 
eight Sundays, beginning with July 9. 


Mrs. Eva Brooks Flinn, long the soprano 
soloist of the First Church in Haverhill, 
will be the soloist at West Haverhill and 
will have charge of the music. Her son, 
Joseph Flinn, Jr., will be organist and ac- 
companist. 

The hundredth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the church in Orleans is 
to be observed on Aug. 5 and 6. On Sat- 
urday evening, Aug. 5, there is to be a 
banquet with addresses by seven or eight 
persons. On Sunday, Aug. 6, there will 
be three services, morning, afternoon and 
night. At the morning service the anni- 
versary sermon will be given by Dr. 
Frederick W. Hamilton, former president 
of Tufts College, now secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons in Massachusetts. 
The afternoon service will be devoted to 
the history of the church and the church 
school. In the evening two speakers will 
be heard, Victor A. Friend, president of 
the General Convention, and Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall of New York, who is to give 
the key note address of the anniversary. 
The State Superintendent is a speaker at 
the banquet on Saturday evening. The 
local committee in charge of arrange- 
ments consists of Hon. John Kenrick, 
Arthur L. Sparrow, Harry H. Snow, 
George E. T. Ward, Mrs. Eunice Blood 
and Henry K. Cummings. 

Our churches on Cape Ann, Gloucester, 
Rockport, Annisquam, Pigeon Cove, will 
be open and under the charge of their regu- 
lar ministers. The local pastors will not 
do all of the preaching. For instance, it 
is noted that Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester 
is to preach both in Gloucester and Arling- 
ton in exchange with Mr. Cowing and Mr. 
Hadley. Rev. Delmar E. Trout of Meri- 
den, Conn., who summers in Rockport, 
supplies each year in Gloucester and 
sometimes in Rockport. 

Down Cape Cod way, the churches at 
Provincetown, in the care of Dr. Reif- 
snider, and at Plymouth, in charge of the 
veteran Rev. Edward L. Houghton, make 
the summer a real time for church activity. 
Yarmouthport is thriving under the min- 
istry of Rev. George B. Spurr. 

There is increasingly a tendency for our 
churches to join with others in union sum- 
mer services. This is a regular custom in 
Lynn. This year those meetings of the 
Unitarians, Congregationalists, and Uni- 
versalists will be held in Central Congre- 
gational Church. 

Such unions, with the Universalists as 
active factors, are also found in Haverhill, 
Worcester, Arlington, and other places. 
In the services in Haverhill, Rev. Norman 
D. Fletcher, former minister of the First 
Universalist Church, will be the preacher 
on Aug. 13. 

Before passing from this subject of 
summer services, it may be well to state 


that if there is any church, or if there is 
any family or person, in need of the ser- 
vices of a Universalist minister during the 
summer, a call at the office of the State 
Superintendent will receive a prompt and 
cheerful response. Many ministers are 
away, and most of the churches are closed, 
but there are always plenty of ministers 
available and the Superintendent knows 
who they are and how to reach them. 
For several’ years it was the custom to 
publish in the Christian Leader a long list 
of ministers, giving their addresses. The 
plan, thought of and intended in a brother- 
ly and cooperative spirit, did not work out 
so well. This year, in consequence of our 
experiences, we shall ask all to use the 
Superintendent’s office freely, if help is 
sought. If a preacher is needed for a 
church service, if a minister is desired for a 
funeral or for a marriage, if a pastor is 
wanted for counsel or comfort, call the 
office at the new headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, and the case will be attended to 
satisfactorily and efficiently. 

Each year the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion does quite a bit of home missionary 
work. In former years, there was appro- 
priated for such purposes in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000. For the coming year the 
Convention treasurer told the Executive 
Committee it could have about $2,500 for 
this work. Upon recommendation of the 
Missions Committee (Dr. Lobdell, Dr. 
Rose of Lynn, Dr. Baker, Mr. Sampson), 
the following items were placed in next 
year’s budget: Amesbury, $300; Assinippi, 
$125; Framingham, $100; Gardner, $100; 
Leominster, $150; Medford Hillside, $396.- 
60; Plymouth, $150; Springfield Second, 
$300; Swampscott, $350; Quincy, $196.86; 
Yarmouthport, $100. Im the case of 
Medford Hillside and Quincey, the amounts 
given cover interest on mortgage notes. 
Springfield Second receives $300 additional 
in payments to a cooperative bank, making 
$600 in all which this church receives. 
The Medford Hillside church is probably 
to have the gift or loan of $500 to replace 
a boiler under the church building. East 
Boston has had the past year $600. Next 
year it is to be given $1,000 from the Bal- 
lou Fund. This is to cover a slight in- 
crease in the salary of the minister, and to 
aid in giving the building this summer 
two coats of paint. 

In addition to all of these, the Conven- 
tion in 1933-34 will pay $300 to the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, $50 to the 
Rutland Chaplaincy, $50 to the General 
Theological Library, $50 to the Committee 
on Questionnaire, $50 to the General 
Sunday School Association, and $100 to 
the Doolittle Home. From the income of 
the Ministerial Relief Fund it will give 
$1,500 to the Pension Fund of the General 
Convention, this to be paid to ministers 
of Massachusetts who have attained the 
age for the General Convention pension. 
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A commendable thing has been done by 
the little Universalist society in North 
Dana. Most of the area covered by the 
village of North Dana is to be flooded be- 
fore many years by the Metropolitan 
Water Commission, acting in the name of 
the state. This is the country of the Swift 
River water supply. The North Dana 
church property has been taken for this 
purpose by the state. By the vote of the 
North Dana parish, the $10,000 received 
for the property has been turned to the 
Convention. Within a week or two the 
same church has voted, in the presence of 
the Superintendent, to turn to the Con- 
vention $10,000 of its personal funds. 
Both of the amounts, $20,000 in all, will be 
held and handled by the Convention as 
trustee, the income to go back to the so- 
ciety in North Dana. This income is ex- 
pended by the church in maintaining ser- 
vices, particularly its attractive musical 
services on Sunday evenings. These high 
grade services have drawn very large con- 
gregations throughout the year. But now 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

A daughter, Judith Anne, was born to 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon of 
Syracuse, N. Y., on Tuesday, June 27. 

Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., and Mrs. 
Rose will spend the summer at South 
Harpswell, Maine. 

Herbert L. Bryant of Round Pond, 
Maine, and Miss Annetta L. Richards of 
Weston, were united in marriage by Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. B. Lewis, Reading, Mass., on 
Thursday, June 29. After a trip on Cape 
Cod and a visit to the White Mountains, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryant will be at home in 
Round Pond, Maine. 

Miss Helen E. Rice, formerly one of the 
most generous workers in the East Boston 
church, is now living at 1106 Riverdale 
Street, West Springfield, Mass., and has 
transferred her interest to the Second 
Church in Springfield, now under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. Albert Hammatt. 

Rev. H. Elmer Peters, minister at 
Floral Park, New York, was a visitor at 
Headquarters on June 27. 

Miss Belle L. Gorton of Chicago has 
recovered from an accident about Easter 
time in which she suffered a broken shoul- 
der. 

Rev. C. Summerbell, D. D., of Tampa, 
Fla., will preach July 23 at St. Paul’s on 
the Midway, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., conducted the 
service and preached the sermon at King’s 
Chapel at the first of the union services of 
the First Church of Boston and King’s 
Chapel, July 2. 

Mrs. B. H. Pfaff, for five years director 

‘of religious education at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Denver, Col., who in 
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comes the significant feature. The North 
Dana parish has practically decided that 
when the day comes that the church plant 
must be abandoned and the organization 
dissolved, the income from the North Dana 
fund shall be turned to the church in 
Orange, there to support a similar service 
in memory of the North Dana church and 
of some of the families who gave so gen- 
erously to the establishment of the church 
in North Dana. The fund in the future 
will probably be known as the Haile- 
Mason fund. It is the thought now that 
a board, three from North Dana and two 
from Orange, shall carry out the condi- 
tions of the fund and the trust. 

Another Massachusetts Letter will ap- 
pear in the Christian Leader very soon. 
In it the writer intends to tell more about 
the personal side of the ministers and the 
churches—where the ministers are spend- 
ing the summer, what ones are out of em- 
ployment, and the outlook in the few 
places which at present are pastorless. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


that time built up one of the most efficient 
and best known church schools in the city, 
has resigned and gone to Omaha, Neb., 
where Mr. Pfaff has become manager of 
the truck division of the International 
Harvester Company. 


Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz, their daugh- 
ter Dorothy and son Jack, spent the night 
of June 30 at the Little Hill Farm, Sum- 
mit, N. Y., as guests of Dr. and Mrs. van 
Schaick. They were en route to Washing- 
ton, where Dr. Etz preached July 2 at 
the union summer services in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. He 
will preach there again July 9. 


Illinois 


Urbana.—Rev. Harmon Gehr, pastor. 
On June 18, 1870, the first Universalist 
church erected in Urbana was dedicated 
to the cause of liberal religion. For 
several years the event has been commem- 
morated on the Sunday nearest that date. 
This year the observance of Children’s 
Day was included in the program. The 
regular morning church school service was 
omitted. At 11 the Sunday morning ser- 
vice began, being formed about the history 
of the church, and the past and future of 
liberal religion as represented in the local 
organization. The sermon subject was 
“The Spirit of ’59,’’ 1859 being the date 
when the first organization was effected. 
Well over a hundred were in attendance. 
Before the dinner, which was served to 
120 people, communion was served at the 
tables. A program intimately concerned 
with the child and church school was pre- 
sented after the dinner. The church 
school orchestra, two violins, ’cello, flute, 
horn, clarinet, and piano, gave several 
selections. A short sketch was presented 
by Mr. Gehr and two senior pupils, Isabel 
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Walcott and Arlan McPherson, of the 
Bible school of sixty years ago. Material 
for the sketch was gained from several 
secretary’s books and personal accounts 
that have been handed down among the 
records of the church. Following the 
historical account came a presentation of 
the school’s educational work as conducted 
today. Mrs. Grace Nichols, superintendent 
of the primary department, conducted her 
pupils in their Sunday morning service of 
worship, and demonstrated the musical 
responses they make to the questions she 
asks concerning their attitudes toward 
their world and their church. The su- 
perintendent of the church school, Mrs. 
Frank A. Somers, related in detail the 
form of service that is followed in the 
other departments, and displayed several 
parts of the procedure effectively. At that 
time a loyalty offering for recent church 
decorating expense was received. Mrs. 
N. A. Riley, who was present at the dedi- 
cation of the original edifice, then gave 
reminiscences of the early congregation 
and the first Children’s Day in the church. 
Letters from absent friends were read. 
Mrs. Edna MacDonald Bonser of Chicago 
was the only minister who had served the 
church who could be at the service, and 
her many friends were glad to welcome her 
and hear her speak. The decorations 
were after the manner of the first Chil- 
dren’s Day held in the church. Evergreen 
branches before all the windows and 
about the walls, and singing canaries, 
gave a beautifully festive touch to the 
occasion. 
Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. Special services under the direction 
of Mrs. Clara Steege, were conducted by 
the church school on Children’s Day. On 
Sunday, June 18, the pastor exchanged 
pulpits with Rev. Melvin L. Welke, pastor 
of the People’s Church (Unitarian), Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Seven delegates attended 
the Iowa Universalist Convention in 
Mitchellville. The pastor, accompanied 
by Maxine Steege and Pattie Pitts, at- 
tended the Young People’s Institute of 
Liberal Religion under auspices of the lowa 
Unitarian Association at McGregor, Iowa, 
June 19-23. Regular services were con- 
cluded June 24 and will be resumed Septem 
ber 10. The pastor sailed for Europe on 
the S. S. Empress of Britain from Quebec, 
July 1. 


Massachusetts 


Haverhill.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
acting pastor. The final service before 
vacation was held on Sunday, June 25. 
Six persons united with the church, making 
a total of twenty-seven new members 
since last fall. A new Y. P. C. U. was or- 
ganized on Monday evening, June 19, 
with fifteen members. Mason McGuiness, 
the president, is a graduate of Haverhill 
high school, and president of the Hi Y. 
The first meeting will be held on Thursday, 
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Oct. 5. There are about thirty young 
people of the proper age for union mem- 
bership. Dr.and Mrs. Rose will spend the 
summer at South Harpswell, Maine, and 
will return to open the church Sept. 10. 
Union services, in which the Universalist 
church takes a part, will be held the four 
Sundays of August. Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, former pastor of the Kenoza 
Avenue Church, will be the preacher at 
the service Aug. 13. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The Ladies’ Social Union held a 
silver tea in the church parlors Tuesday 
afternoon, May 28. After a piano and 
violin selection by Charles Forsman and 
Barbara Line, and a piano solo by Jean 
Kempton, Mrs. Annie K. Slaney intro- 
duced Mrs. Gladys Paine Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club of Danielson, 
Conn., who gave a description of a trip to 
Bermuda. When a resident of Palmer, 
Mrs. Johnson was active in the affairs of 
St. Paul’s Church. At our Memorial 
Sunday service on May 28 our guests were 
the local military organizations and Girl 
Scout and Boy Scout troops. At the 
opening service of the church school on 
May 28 Rachel Clough directed the pre- 
sentation of a drama of peace entitled 
“The Window.” Twenty members of our 
Y.P.C.U., including the pastor, attended 
the State Rally held at the Clara Barton 
birthplace Sunday, June 4. Our Children’s 
Day service on June 11 was planned by 
Mrs. Annie K. Slaney and Mrs. Hazel 
King. Six children were christened. The 
superintendent, Sidney Pendleton, pre- 
sented the perfect attendance awards 
and the promotion certificates. On 
Wednesday evening, June 7, our church 
school teachers and officers enjoyed a 
luncheon and theater party in Springfield. 
Clara Barton Guild members held a frank- 
furt roast and sociable at the home of 
Nellie Hodson Monday evening, June 12. 
For the Ladies’ Social Union, Mrs. F. 
Hewett Sherman was hostess at a house 
and garden bridge party Tuesday after- 
noon, June 20. Our baseball team played 
its first game Thursday, June 22. A two- 
months schedule is being worked out. 

Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, 
pastor. The last service of the year was 
held June 25. The Woman’s Association 
has sponsored a parish supper every 
month, besides several projects which 
have helped financially. The year’s work 
closed with a garden party at the home of 
Mrs. Roy Dean, which was a splendid 
financial success as well as an outstanding 
social event. In February the Men’s 
Club, assisted by the entire parish, gave a 
supper for one hundred unemployed, 
single men. On Children’s Day, an operet- 
ta, written by our own Mrs. A. R. Dart, 
was presented by the children of our 
church school. Church attendance has 
increased each month. Seven new mem- 
bers have been received. Mr. Walters 


has conducted services twice a month in 
the closed Universalist church at Eagle, 
and new interest has been aroused there. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke here in January. 


New York 

Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, pastor. 
Children’s Day was observed June 11 
and there were two christenings. It was 
in June, 1858, seventy-five years ago, that 
Rev. Day K. Lee, then pastor of this 
church, began the observance of Rose 
Sunday, now known as Children’s Day, 
which is said to be the first service of the 
kind in New York State. On June 8, 1918, 
our organ was first used in church worship. 
Funds for this were raised by a committee 
from the King’s Daughters, consisting of 
Mrs. John Underwood, Mrs. Clarence 
Sherwood and Mrs. E. F. Campbell, aug- 
mented by liberal contributions from 
Thomas Mott Osborne of this city and a 
generous gift from Andrew Carnegie of 
New York. Appropriate mention of these 
anniversaries was made at the service 
June 4. 

Rhode Island 

Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, pastor. Attendance and interest 
have been gratifying during the year. The 
Neighborhood Lenten Meetings, held for 
the first time during Lent 1932 in the 
homes of members of the parish through- 
out the city, were repeated. On Holy 
Thursday twelve new members united 
with the church, making a total of 217 
since the beginning of the present pas- 
torate, Nov. 1, 1919. Despite heavy 
losses from death and removals, each year 
has recorded a small net gain in active 
membership. This church has paid in full 
its General Convention and State Conven- 
tion quotas for the year and has made 
generous contributions to many local 
philanthropies. Through our Women’s 
Alliance, Clara Barton Guild, and Y. P. 
C. U., substantial gifts have been made to 
our work in Japan, in our Southern Mis- 
sion Fields, the Clara Barton Home En- 
dowment, and the Camp for Diabetic Chil- 
dren at the Clara Barton Home. Sixmem- 
bers of the church school united with the 
church during the year. In addition to the 
usual generous appropriations of the 
Woman’s Alliance toward the church, de- 
nominational projects, and local philan- 
thropies, the women have paid for paint- 
ing the manse. The concluding success of 
the Alliance for the year was the coopera- 
tion with the Clara Barton Guild in the 
annual Mothers’ and Daughters’ banquet, 
in May, members of the Men’s League 
serving as waiters. Social and financial 
activities of the Y. P. C. U. and Clara 
Barton Guild are co-ordinated and directed 
by the “Young People’s Cabinet,’’ com- 
posed of delegate representatives of the 
two bodies. Their ““Emergency Sunshine 
Fund” has proved helpful in several cases 
of need in our parish. A new social ser- 
vice project is the ‘Business Boosters 
Bureau,” through which employment is 
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sought, both within our parish and else- 
where. Attendance at the regular supper 
meetings of the Men’s League has ranged 
from sixty to 125. The Oratorio Society, 
recently organized and sponsored by our 
church, presented ‘‘Elijah” early in May, 
and repeated it on the evening of May 28 
before a large audience in the First Con- 
gregational Church of Milford, Mass. On 
Children’s Sunday nine infants were chris- 
tened. Clara Barton Guild held a picnic 
at the home of the chaplain of that or- 
ganization, attended by nearly fifty mem- 
bers. Activities. in our church closed 
Sunday, June 25, and will be resumed on 
“‘Home-Coming Sunday,” Sept. 10. The 
pastor with Mrs. Ellenwood will spend 
most of the vacation in Chicago, where 
they will attend courses in religious edu- 
cation and in pastoral administration at 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Ellen- 
wood will also attend the mid-west inter- 
denominational ministers’ institute, held 
there under the auspices of Chicago 
Theological Seminary. The Chicago ad- 
dress of Mr. and Mrs. Ellenwood, after 
July 15, will be 6046 Kimbark Ave. 


* * 


JARVIS S. JENNINGS 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Detroit, Mich., May 16, 
resolutions were adopted expressing the 
deep sense of loss felt by the people of the 
church in the death of Jarvis S. Jennings, a 
charter member of the church, and for 
many years chairman of its board of 
trustees, and whose ‘‘unflagging loyalty 
and devotion to our church and its faith, 
as well as to his fellow-members of that 


church, were extraordinary.” 
eo 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERALS 


At the meeting of the Council of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
held in Chicago, Tuesday, June 18, it was 
voted to discontinue the organization. 

This action was taken unanimously after 
a full discussion, in view of the current 
financial stringency which makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to get funds to operate 
the organization, the treasury of which has 
suffered seriously through closed banks; 
and in view of the apparent organization 
of the Free Church of America, which when 
in operation will be operating in practically 
the same way and will be performing prac- 
tically the same functions as the Federa- 
tion. The Council deemed it to be un- 
wise both to press for funds from the sup- 
porting churches and individuals at this 
time when all available funds are needed 
badly in their local fields, and to try to 
operate in any way in the functions which 
will be assumed by the Free Church of 
America. The overlapping of such func- 
tions would be healthful for neither or- 
ganization, and undoubtedly the work to 
be done can be done better by the newer 
body. The Council, therefore, decided 
to leave the field of cooperation among 
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the Liberal Religious groups to the Free 
Church. 
Charles E.. Snyder, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
S Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, liter- * 
* ary editor of the Leader, professor * 
* of biography in Dartmouth College * 
* since 1929, is dean-elect of Swarth- * 
* more College. = 
“4 Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean- * 
* emeritus of Tufts College School of * 
* Religion. ES 
3 Rev. Emerson H. Lalone is min- * 
* ister of the Universalist church in * 
* Canton, N.Y. = 
2 Jerome Davis holds the Gilbert * 
* L. Stark chair of practical philan- * 
* thropy in Yale Divinity School. " 
2 Andrew Banning is tutorintheol- * 
* ogy at Harvard Divinity School. 
* * 
* 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE 


R. Lester Mondale 


Burdening the minds of nearly all 
speakers at the recent annual session of 
the Western Unitarian Conference was a 
question which may be stated thus: ‘What 
can the liberal church and the liberal 
minister do for people in these times of 
social crisis?”’ The meetings, held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago, IIl., 
and at Abraham Lincoln Center, beginning 
Sunday evening, June 11, and ending the 
evening of June 14 with the Meadville 
commencement service addressed by Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College, marked the eighty-first annual 
session of the conference and the eighty- 
ninth commencement of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

“The Christian churches which are suc- 
cessful today are those which preach any- 
thing but Christianity,” said Rev. John 
H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, Minn., who 
preached the baccalaureate sermon of the 
Meadville Theological School and thus 
opened the conference. His subject was 
“The Religious Challenge of Modern 
Civilization.” ‘‘If religion,’ he said, “‘is 
to do its work and to be fitted to the pres- 
ent world situation, it must be brought into 
harmony with man’s intellectual concep- 
tions and his experience.’”’ If people are 
successfully to understand and deal with 
life, the minister of religion, Mr. Dietrich 
indicated, must preach from the scientific 
point of view. 

“The farmer’s mind is not so concen- 
trated upon things of the moment as is 
the city dweller’s mind’’—such was the 
dominant theme in the talk made by Rev. 
Georg M. Walen, of Hanska, Minn., 
who went on to say that the rural church 
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must minister to the more philosophical 
demands of the farmer’s mind. “If the 
minister is to meet the needs of rural minds 
he must ground moral values in the cos- 
mos.” For Mr. Walen’s people the “‘the- 
istic position is intellectually inevitable.’ 

A defence of preaching was made by 
Rev. Leon M. Birkhead of Kansas City, 
Mo. He said: ‘‘Men like Bishop McCon- 
nell, Cadman, Fosdick, and their kind have 
said nothing of significance about the de- 
pression. The life of the world goes on 
untouched by what goes on in our churches. 
The God we worship is too often little more 
than an ‘oblong blur.’ Our temptation 
to-day is that of blaming everything bad 
on the economic order. What remains 
for us to do? We can maintain churches 
to give people liberal religious fellowship; 
we can maintain freedom of speech in our 
communities; and we can support plat- 
forms where new ideas and principles may 
be discussed and introduced. But more 
important than these functions is the 
necessity for the minister to speak with- 
out ambiguity on economic and social 
problems . . . . always with an emphasis 
on the welfare of the whole of society.” 

Considering the answers of the social 
“Ssms”’ to which people go today for sal- 
vation, Rev. Theodore E. Lapp of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., speaking on ‘‘Modernity’s 
Besetting Danger,” spoke of two conflict- 
ing ‘‘dreams.” ‘The old belief that strife 
between individuals will be resolved and a 
better society will be introduced through 
high-minded give and take and compromise 
isadream. The Marxian sociology is also 
a dream... . the resolution of strife by 
the triumph of class-conscious individuals 
using the instruments of coercion. 

The distinctly personal answers to the 
question of helping people were presented 
by Rev. Melvin L. Welke of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Dr. John H. Lathrop of. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Mr. Welke stated his answer 
thus: ‘‘We must deal with matters of every- 
day concern in the light of our ideals. It 
is legitimate to want to have a lively sense 
of at-homeness in the world, but this is not 
the same as demanding an all-compre- 
hending philosophy of life such as the Bar- 
thians and the Buchmanites preach. We 
might well take as the title of our national 
anthem for the next few years the words of 
that jazz song, ‘I’ll never be the same 
again.’ It is not the static goal that 
counts, but the quest. So we can perhaps 
be most effective today if we talk the 
building of a New Jerusalem out of our 
everyday experience.” 

Somewhat different was the advice given 
the ministers by Dr. Lathrop, who talked 
on “Knowing and Helping People.”” More 
specifically, his subject may better have 
been, ‘‘Meeting and Knowing the Marriage 
Problems.” Reviewing a series of in- 
stances of marital discord, and of inter- 
views with partners to future marriages, 
Dr. Lathrop successfully impressed upon 
his hearers not only the necessity for 


ministers to talk frankly on sex matters 
with those he is about to marry, but the 
tremendous opportunities for the liberal 
minister to be of service to those who are 
confronted with marital failures. ‘‘Mal- 
adjustments will undoubtedly appear 
in any social order. If we busy ourselves 
with the cure of souls we will not worry 
much over the question of what the church 
may be for.” Dr. Lathrop’s talk was 
vitally informative. 

In his address, ‘‘Shall We Get Rid of the 
Sunday School?” Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, 
Universalist minister at Peoria, IIl., 
brought up the second most discussed 
theme of the conference. ‘‘Very few 
ministers know much about religious edu- 
cation and too many do not care about it,” 
he declared. “If we could have two paid 
workers in every church we should take 
the first and best for the job of religious 
education and put the second at work in 
the pulpit speaking to the adults. The 
big need in religious education is that of 
building up in the children the feeling of 
belonging, not to the Sunday school, but 
to the church. We create a Sunday school 
consciousness and then wonder why those 
who feel themselves members of this 
school only do not go on into the 
church.” 

At the annual banquet of the conference 
and of Meadville, held at the Windermere 
Hotel, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, as toast- 
master, emphasized the difficulty of saying 
anything appropriate when the graduating 
students were not going out to churches 
but to unemployment. Other speakers 
were Miss Elizabeth Glass of the graduat- 
ing class, Dr. Roger F. Etz, executive 
secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, and 
Dr. Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, Ireland. 

Others who appeared on the conference 
program were Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli of 
Tuls2, Okla., and Reb»di Lou's Menn of 
Chicago. Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, who pre- 
sided at the luncheon meeting of the West- 
ern division of the Unitarian Historical 
Society introduced Rev. Robert D. Rich- 
ardson of Keokuk, Iowa, who read a paper 
on “The Beginnings of Unitarianism in 
Meadville,’ and Rev. John Malick of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who also read an his- 
torical paper, ‘“‘The Beginning of Uni- 
tarianism in Cincinnati.” Rev. Richard 
Seebode of Louisville, Ky., Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot of St Paul, Minn., and Rev. 
Evans A. Worthley of Iowa City, Iowa, 
acted as chairmen for various sessions. 
Appearing on the platform in the same 
evening two professors, John Sheppard, 
University of Michigan, dealing with the 
subject, ‘Religion, the Church, and Our 
Time,’ and A. Eustace Haydon, University 
of Chicago, talking on ‘Science and Re- 
ligion—The Contemporary Phase of an 
Old Problem,’’ aroused a lengthy discus- 
sion. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
conference was one urging ministers and 
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churches to make a study of the agrarian 
and industrial life of today to see how they 
may be changed for the better. Another 
resolution requested the president of the 
board of directors of the Western Confer- 
ence to appoint a committee to confer with 
the Universalists of the Mid-Western 
states for the purpose of formulating 
practical plans for denominational co- 
operation. A third resolution, passed 
without a dissenting vote, denounced the 
current economic philosophy which stands 
for the exclusive private ownership of the 
utilities. The fourth and last resolu- 
t'on called for the recognition of the Soviet 
Union by the United States Govern 


ment. 
Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a,m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
Ob 
COMING EVENTS 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-18. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 

usetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
chOct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

ek 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association runs a 
Fair every summer in order to raise money for reduc- 
tion of the mortgage. 

The Fair will take place Thursday, August 3, dur- 
ing Religious Education Week. 

Attractive and serviceable articles are solicited. 
Mail them after July 4 to The Quillen, Saco, Me. 

President of the Association, Mis. Ethel Man- 
ning, Hartford, Conn.; secretary, Miss Fannie I. 
Knight, 503 Woodfords St., Portland, Me.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Thaga Fisher, Biddeford, Me. 


Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 
Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Secticn 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
Chea v alt Orme 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): ‘‘Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 
the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.” 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 


Corresponding Secretary. 
a OR 


UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will hold summer 
union services with AJl Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 25, to Sunday, Sept. 3, inclusive. The first four 
services, June 25 through July 16, will be held in the 
Universalist church; from July 23 through Aug. 6 in 
All Souls Church; and from Aug. 13 through Sept. 3 
in Mt. Pleasant Church. The National Memorial 
Church will thus be open continuously until the 
middle of July. 

The opening service will be a union communion 
service, conducted by ministers of the co-operating 
churches. Dr. Perkins will preach at this service 
and also on July 16. Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Gen- 
eral Superintendent, will preach on July 2 and 9. 

During the summer the church will be open from 
10 to 1. On the Sundays when the services are held 
in the other churches it will be open in the afternoon 
from 1 to 3. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have opportunity to 
visit the National Memorial Church. 

is 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 

The forty-fifth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(Inc.) will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Mar- 
shall, Indiana, beginning at noon on July 5 and ex- 
tending through July 9, 1933. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of any business which may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Jenness S. Underhill, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
* + 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been called to and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 


acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. Geo-ge Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

(Mrs. Georye) Mary E. Friedrich, 

150 East 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Obituary 

Andrew Jackson Knoll 

Andrew Jackson Knoll was born in Owen County, 
Indiana, Feb. 27, 1856, and died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. J. E. Sharp,in Greencastle, June 4, 
1933. His parents, John and Susan Knoll, were 
pioneers from Kentucky. Mr. Knoll was a farmer 
and very happy with his farm and home in Putnam 
County for half a century, until the death of his wife 
nine years ago. 

He was a man of.cheerful and friendly disposition, 
a lover of flowers and of men, public spirited, a 
member of the Cunot church for many years, and a 
citizen of real worth. 

He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. J. E. Sharp, 
Mrs. Mack Long of Reelsville, and four sons, Henry 
of Greencastle, Andrew of Sullivan, Harold and Ralph 
E. of Miami, Fla. And all were present at his 
burial. 

Services were conducted by his pastor, Rev. James 
Houghton, on Wednesday, the 7th, at Greencastle. 


Benjamin F. Romaine 

Benjamin F. Romaine, Jr., of New York City, 
oldest son of Benj. F. Romaine, who died in 1891, 
died at the Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, June 20, 
after an illness of almost two years. He was in his 
eighty-first year. Mr. Romaine’s father was at one 
time a member of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention and president of the 
trustees of the Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Benj. F. Romaine, Jr., was an active member of the 
Sunday school of the Divine Paternity. He was 
graduated from Columbia University in 1871 with 
honors, and took the degree of Doctor of Laws at 
Heidelberg, Germany. He was admitted to the 
New York bar and practised for some years. After 
his retirement he gave much time to classical studies. 
Twelve years ago he established prizes at Columbia 
for proficiency in the study of Greek which have 
been awarded annually since. 

He is survived by two brothers, Mr. Girard 
Romaine and Colonel Tyson Romaine, and a sister, 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., besides several nephews 
and nieces. 


Funeral services were held at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity and at Woodlawn Cemetery June 22. 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall officiated at the church, and 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., at the cemetery. 


TO RENT, AT FERRY BEACH, MAINE. 


Comfortable six-rocm cottege, next 
to The Qu llen, far Sugust. Large 
screenel porch, kat’room, 
2-car garage. 


Mrs. W. V. Alexander, Ferry Beach, Saco, Me. 
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Educational 


GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 


High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 
For information please address 


MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


| Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A ‘“‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LiBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineinpal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Ma 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 
By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Se mon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


“What kind of business is your father 
in?” 

“He runs a store.” 

“What kind of a store?” 

‘Well, he has Ford parts for sale; buys 
butter, eggs, and poultry; deals in real 
estate, paints, and fencing; marries folks 
in his capacity as justice of the peace; 
runs the post office; sells stamps, hams, 
molasses, and cider; serves meals and takes 
in roomers. I reckon you’d eall it a drug 
store.””—HI Paso World News. 


a GE i 


A soldier in the English army wrote 
home: “‘They put me in barracks; they 
took away my clothes and put me in 
khaki; they took away my name and made 
me ‘No. 575;’ they took me to church, 
where I’d never been before, and they 
made me listen to a sermon for forty 
minutes. Then the parson said: ‘No. 575. 
Art thou weary, art thou languid?’ and 
I got seven days in the guardhouse because 
I answered that I certainly was.”—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

A Western pessimist says that even if 
we get hard liquor back there’ll still be 
missing some privileges that were enjoyed 
in the good old days. For instance, if a 
drunk desired to occupy a gutter, he’d 
have mighty small chance unless he 
crawled under a parked car.—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

“No, your honor,” said the prisoner, “I 
was certainly not drunk, though I may 
have been intoxicated.” 

“Well,” said the magistrate, “I in- 
tended to fine you twenty shillings, but in 
view of your explanation I make it a 
pound.”—Irish Times. 

* * 

“T believe in calling a spade a spade,” 
said the emphatic person. 

“That’s right, friend,’’ replied Bronco 
Bob. ‘“‘There was a man who nearly lost 
his life here by gittin’ into a game an’ try- 
in’ to call a spade a club.”—Washington 
Evening Star. 

* * 

Purchaser: ‘‘You told me that in three 
months’ time I wouldn’t part with this car 
for three times the price.’’ 

Dealer: ‘“Well, it’s been three months 
and you haven’t parted with it, have you?” 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

“Dar is luck in a rabbit’s foot,” said 
Uncle Eben, “‘specially if it helps de rabbit 
to run as fast as de ’casion requires.’”’— 
Christian Observer. 

o* * 

“T came in here to get something for my 
wife.” 

‘‘What are you asking for her?”’— Yowl. 

* * 

Caller: ‘Is your mother engaged?” 

Little Boy: “I think she is married.’”’— 
Quoted by the Pointer. 


SANA 


AVOID DELAY 
OF MAIL..... 


Send all mail for the Universalist General Con- 
vention, the Massachusetts State Convention, the 


Women’s National Missionary Association, the 


ACA 


General Sunday School Association and the 


Young People’s Christian Union 


TO THE NEW ADDRESS 


‘Sixteen Beacon St., Boston 


Send mail for the Universalist Publishing House 


as follows: 


To the Old Address 


176 Newbury Street, Boston 


all copy for the Christian Leader and personal 
mail for the Manager-Editor 


To Sixteen Beacon St. everything relating to sub- 
scriptions, all orders for books and supplies, and 


all routine business matters 
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